










INTRODUCTION 


Welcome to Disorientation , brought 
to you by the staff of Hermes , a student 
produced magazine of political, critical 
and creative thought. Disorientation is 
meant to arm you with information for 
two reasons. First, we seek to supply you 
with information that the administration 
either felt was unimportant or didn’t want 
you to know. Second, Wesleyan is known 
for its activism, and we aim to keep that 
tradition alive. Student activists can often 
be at a disadvantage because those with 
the most experience are constantly leav¬ 


ing, and a great deal of valuable informa¬ 
tion may fail to get handed on to incoming 
classes. Disorientation contains some of 
this information. You will undoubtedly 
pick up much more with your time here. 
What you find inside is intended to be 
opinionated, informative and thought- 
provoking. Once you’ve read it, don’t stop 
there. Go out and use it — get involved, 
get organized, make a big stink and change 
the world (or Wesleyan) for the better. 
That’s what activism’s about. 


The Disoriented 

uncertain 

Aaron Tell 
David Schleifer 

lost 

Paige Wilder 
Susannah Manheim 
out of wack 
Megan Shane 
Dahlia Shweitzer 
Mike Sternhell 
confused 

Lauren Blanchard 
Kerry Halpern 
bewildered 
Josh Guild 
Joey Weinstein 
head in the clouds 
Ian Smith 
Livia Gershon 
oblivious 
Bill O’Shea 
Trevor Griffy 

completely and totally clueless 

Matt Williams 

All opinions expressed are those of their authors, and do 
not necessarily represent the views of the Hermes staff. 


Hermes was founded in 1975 by a group of student 
activists disgruntled with (among other things) Wesleyan’s 
school newspaper, the Argus. Hermes is named after the god 
who, according to Greek mythology, slew the hundred-eyed 
monster, Argus. Nowadays, we’re no longer so much inter¬ 
ested in slaying the Argus, as in supplementing their dry, 
“objective,” and occasionally inaccurate reporting with some¬ 
thing more critical and opinionated. 

Around seven issues of Hermes are produced a year. We 
publish a wide range of material, including articles on campus 
life, poetry and short stories, but we tend to focus on activism 
and social commentary from a critical, leftist viewpoint. 
Hermes serves as a forum for progressive and radical activists 
on campus to express their ideas; this is done with the hope of 
increasing activism and social awareness at Wesleyan. De¬ 
spite being definitely on the left, we aren’t mindlessly so and 
we encourage criticism and controversy. We also aren’t be¬ 
yond a little investigative reporting on the dirty deeds of the 
administration, a form of activism in its own right. 

The staff of Hermes meets once a week in the WSA 
building (190 High St.). We are organized in a collective, 
nonhierarchal, informal manner. Hermes has no permanent 
positions and nobody is in charge; decisions are made by the 
entire staff. Newcomers are welcome to show up and get 
involved at any time. In addition to writers, we need people 
willing to do proof-reading, editing, photography and lay¬ 
out; if you are familiar with Macintosh and Pagemaker, even 
better. And if you don’t like what you find written here —join 
us and write your own articles. 
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DISORIENTATION INDEX 

(With apologies to Harper's Magazine,) 


1. Number of words in the English language for a sexually promiscuous female, of which most could be 

considered derogatory: 220 

2. Number for a sexually promiscuous male, of which most could be considered complimentary: 20 

3. Number of women in the US who have received breast implants: 2 million 

4. Number enrolled in weight watchers: 8 million 

5. Number of times greater the chance that a woman has to be assaulted than a man: 7 

6. Number of times greater the chance that a woman will be raped than will die in a car crash: 10 

7. Percentage of wife-beating among all crimes reported to the police in Peru: 70% 

8. Percentage of respondents in a Chinese survey who agreed that “a woman’s virginity is 
more important than her life”: 70% 

9. Amount of possible fine a Japanese golfer, charged with water pollution, faces for using the 
Tokyo Bay as a driving range: 30,000 yen. 

10. Number of new species of trees Paul Chai found in a Borneo rain forest during six months of 
study there in 1994: 1,000 

11. Percentage of mice in a University of Wisconsin experiment whose stomach tumors were reduced after 
drinking a 25 parts per million solution of a soy sauce flavoring agent, HEMF: 66% 

12. Number of US workers exposed to neurotoxic chemicals at their place of work, in millions: 20 

13. Percentage of young black children who have blood-lead levels associated with 
adverse effects on the nervous system: 55% 

14. Percentage of poor white children: 25% 

15. Percentage of affluent white children: 7% 

16. Number of Americans in 1990 who think society would be better off without any millionaires at all: 1 in 3 

17. Number a decade ago: 1 in 6 

18. Percentage of Americans who believe government has a responsibility to try to do away with poverty: 80 

19. Percentage in 1964: 70 

20. Respective rank of the Bible, Ben Hur and Looking Backward (by Edward Bellamy, in which Americans in 
the year 2000 lived in complete income equality) among best-selling books of the 19th century: 1,2,3 

21. Rank of Connecticut among states for most shopping malls per square mile: 2 

22. Percentage of British motorists who would like to see the use of cars actively discouraged: 64 

23. Amount of tobacco William Drake claims tobacco biomass farming can possibly yield per acre: 400 tons. 

24. Possible cost per gallon of ethanol fuel (for cars) made from tobacco, in cents: 40 

25. Percentage change in the price of cereal since 1983: +90% 

26. Ratio of percentage change in price of cereal to that of other foods: 2:1 

27. Amount of time the average American will devote to watching television commercials during 
his or her lifetime, in years: 3 


sources: 1-8: Index on Censorship , 4/1995; 9: The Star Malaysia, July 6,1994; 10-11: Malay Mail (from 
Malaysia), Nov. 19,1994; 12-15: State of the World, 1994; 16-20: Too Much, Spring 1995; 21: In Context, 
Fall, 1995; 22: The International Herald Tribune, June 2, 1995; 23-24: Social Inventions, Issue 28,1993; 25- 
26: The Green Guide, April 1995; 27: Advice, Winter, 1995. 
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Wesleyan Administration 


Misplaced Priorities 

The Legacy of the University Plan 

by Trevor Griffey 


M ost freshmen have probably already been told the 
virtues of Wesleyan; how there are research op 
portunities in the sciences for undergraduates; 
how its small size provides for a closer interaction with 
professors than at larger schools; how the relatively lax aca¬ 
demic requirements allow one to sample around between all 
sorts of different departments; how its need blind financial 
aid policy helps maintain not just racial but economic diver¬ 
sity, or how it offers many different housing options from 
special interest houses to fraternities to apartments with 
kitchens as early as the sophomore year. 

Well, these things are all true, but not absolutely so. 
What the administration hasn’t told you is that much of what 
it brags about has partially been achieved by student opposi¬ 
tion to the administration. Entire departments are being 
phased out of our curriculum without providing the adequate 
replacements necessary to continue offering small classes. 
The university’s hiring freeze on teachers has further crippled 
popular departments which refuse to have large classes by 
making their classes inaccessible to most of the student body. 
Popular teachers, such as 
Howard Bernstein from the 
currently defuct Educational 
Studies Program, are finding 
little place for themselves here 
if they are not on tenure track. 

Science departments have been 
forced to defend their impres¬ 
sive, but very expensive, un¬ 
dergraduate research oppor¬ 
tunities from the less privi¬ 
leged humanities and social 
sciences. The value of need 
blind financial aid is constantly being lost in arguments for the 
university’s fiscal efficiency. These are the trends which have 
been shaping the university in the past fewyears. They are not 
random complaints amidst the blissful collegiate atmosphere 
of Wesleyan, but serious problems which threaten to make 
this university a horrible place to be a student. What’s more, 
they are the product of the Chace administration— they are 
the side effects of his University Plan. 

When president Chace first came to office in 1989, the 
university had incredible problems: much of its infrastructure 
was in need of basic maintainence, its endowment was being 
depleted, and it was consistently running budget deficits. 
Action needed to be taken immediately to eliminate the 
deficits so as to not bring a miserable time of repayment or a 


substantially decreased endowment upon Wesleyan’s future. 
Major fiscal cuts had to be made. 

The program which Chace and his aides (all of whom 
have since left the university) implemented to solve this 
problem is called the University Plan. It is a five year plan 
aimed at achieving long term financial strength for Wesleyan, 
and we are currently in its fourth year. It attempted to solve 
all of Weslyan’s financial problems at once, and has been 
called by university treasurer Robert Taylor something akin 
to one step backward and two steps forward at the same time. 
It called for cuts in all of the university’s bureaucratic offices, 
a phased-in 18% cap on financial aid spending as a part of the 
entire budget, and the net elimination of 15 teaching posi¬ 
tions in the next five years through attrition. That was the one 
step back. The supposed two steps forward involved a massive 
campaign (with what later proved to be unrealistic expecta¬ 
tions) to increase alumnae donations, revamp the public 
relations aspect of the admissions office so as to make Wes¬ 
leyan sound more appealing, and fund a controversial in¬ 
crease in what has been termed “beautification” spending. 

I call the beautification 
spending controversial not be¬ 
cause there has been any major 
protest against it in recent 
memory. Most people I’ve met 
on campus don’t seem to care 
too much one way or another, 
if they know what the Univer¬ 
sity Plan is at all. I call it 
controversial because I, and 
some professors and activists I 
know, totally resent it. It and 
technology spending are the 
most graphic examples of increased expenditures in a time of 
belt-tightening for everyone else. The new phone system cost 
the university about $3 million and physical plant’s budget 
will have been increased S4 million by 1996. Past physical 
plant improvements have often surpassed infrastructure 
changes to include giving the English department new furni¬ 
ture when they never asked for it, installing over twenty 
$1,000 metal signs to mark buildings, new benches, furniture, 
and many other expensive sparkling touches. Upcoming 
improvements include a new computer system, a computer 
lab in Fisk, and locks which require Wes IDs. Last year’s 
financial aid deficit was $400,000 with a cap higher than this 
year’s, and the annual cost of maintaining the fifteen teaching 
positions the university has been phasing out is $1 million. 


What the administration 
hasn’t told you is that much 
of what it brags about has 
partially been acheived by 
student opposition to the 
administration. 
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This is why so many student activists have taken on the role 
of being the administration’s financial watchdog. This is why 
the University Plan takes no steps forward. 

The University Plan helped us avoid financial catastro¬ 
phe, but it left some big kinks to be worked out. Administra¬ 
tors do not admit any of the University Plan’s problems. 
Financial aid shortfalls are blamed on the economy and cuts 
in student loans, class overcrowding is blamed on the sciences 
or is seen as a necessary evil, technological improvements are 
justified as necessary to compete with other schools for the 
best and the brightest, and beautification is necessary to 
maintain a healthy self image. Many students buy into these 


excuses, and even take these diversionary tactics to an ex¬ 
treme. I have seen no petitions in my dorm trying to save 
financial aid, but there are plenty trying to get us cable TV. Do 
not be misled: the University Plan must be challenged. 

Remember, however, not to blame the University Plan 
for the university’s problems. Blame the people who put total 
faith in it, who accept the gross administrative waste and 
misplaced priorities it implies, who will sacrifice need blind 
financial aid, class availability, class size, and student input to 
a god of beautification and convenience. Thus, education and 
action will need to be directed toward students as much as 
toward uncaring bureaucrats. 


Race Activism at Wesleyan 


Student of Color Activism 

And Its Changing Contours 

by Josh Guild 


F ebruary 21, 1969. This blustery winter day, some 
twenty-six years ago in Wesleyan’s history, will be 
forever remembered as the day on which people of 
color on this campus took collective, visible action to ensure 
that their voices would be heard and their needs would be 
addressed. The takeover of Fisk Hall by Black students and 
members of the Middletown community on the fourth anni¬ 
versary of the assassination of El-Hajj Malik El-Shabazz had 
national resonance and paved the way for the creation of the 
Black House (now Malcolm X House) and the establishment 
of the Afro-American Institute (now the Center for African- 
American Studies). 

It is important to recognize not only the spirit of Black 
protest at that moment but also the wider context in which it 
was situated. The previous spring, cities across the nation 
exploded following the assassination of the champion of 
peace, Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. Students at San 
Francisco State, Cornell, Harvard and elsewhere were press¬ 
ing for Black Studies in much the same manner as those at 
Wesleyan. The war in Vietnam and the draft were major 
issues and sources of national student activism. This is not to 
argue that students in the sixties and seventies were more 
politically active and prone to taking up causes; enough 
publication space on this campus has already been devoted to 
that very notion. Rather, it is meant as a contextual reminder 
as we attempt to assess and evaluate the contours of student 
of color activism at Wesleyan today. 

Fast forward to 1995. Certainly the most significant 
development for Wesleyan in the last year is the much 
heralded arrival of the University’s fifteenth president, Dou¬ 


glas J. Bennet. While the President is not necessarily the 
center of power — there are multiple centers, including the 
Board of Trustees, the faculty, and the alumni body — he or 
she unquestionably serves as a catalyst and a leader. As such, 
students of color will look to Mr. Bennet to set a discernible 
tone with regards to student of color issues. Following interim 
president Joanne V. Creighton’s reign of total inaction, and 
former president William M Chace’s disinterest in student 
affairs later in his term, students of color cautiously anticipate 
the stability and long-term vision Mr. Bennet will bring to 
South College. In particular, students will watch closely 
whom Mr. Bennet chooses to bring in and at what level. 
Currently, only one person of color sits in the inner circle of 
the President’s staff, Dean of the College Allen J. Green. The 
President’s primary (though hopefully not sole) link to the 
student of community in his first year will be the Student of 
Color Council (SCC). 

The SCC originated in 1989, under the name of the Tri- 
Minority Council (TMC), as a mechanism for bridging the 
concerns and goals of the African-American, Asian-Ameri- 
can, and Latino communities. TMC’s tri-chair structure was 
designed to link the three representative groups: Ujamaa, the 
Wesleyan Asian-American Student Union (WA/AASU) 
and Ajua Campos. 

A number of factors contributed to the eventual extinc¬ 
tion of the TMC and the birth of the SCC. 

First, WA/AASU underwent a dramatic reevaluation of 
its mission and goals, leading to a reorganized structure under 
the name of the Alliance in 1992-93. Members of the Asian/ 
Asian-American community realized that the old structure 
was designed to be all things for all people and did not 
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properly take into account the vast intragroup diversity of that 
community. Consequently, the Alliance is now divided into 
“affinity” groups representing different interests and identi¬ 
ties within the larger “Asian/Asian-American” category 
(among these affinities are a political group; the Korean 
Student Association (KSA) and Shakti, an organization for 
South Asian students). The two other “minority” communi¬ 
ties have experienced a 
similar process of recog¬ 
nition and reorganization 
over the past three years. 

As such, the student of 
color community has wit¬ 
nessed the emergence of 
such groups as the 
Woman of Color Collec¬ 
tive; the Black and Latino 
Brotherhood (BLB); the 
Black Women’s Collec¬ 
tive (BWC); Gay, Bisexuals, and Lesbians of Color (GBLOC); 
the Interracial Student Organization (ISO); MEChA, a 
group representing Chicanos; Lambda Lambda Lambda, 
Inc., a Latino fraternity; as well as groups tailored to specific 
issues among and between Black and Latina women. It 
should be noted that while not all of the above organizations 
are “new”, virtually all of them have gained prominence 
within the last several semesters. 

In short, student of color leaders realized that a three¬ 
headed organization representing the three “major” commu¬ 
nities was not sufficient. In the spring of 1993, the SCC 
opened itself up to representatives from groups other than the 
“Big Three” and attempted to define 
a course for itself as the main politi¬ 
cal arm of the student of color com¬ 
munity. In the spring of the follow¬ 
ing year, the SCC began a tradition 
of biweekly meetings with the Presi¬ 
dent based on a defined set of short 
and long range issues. This tradition 
continued through the Creighton 
Administration and there is no rea¬ 
son why this proactive measure 
should not occupy a regular space on 
Mr. Bennet’s calendar. 

But what will be on the agenda? 

Before that question can be effec¬ 
tively answered, students of color 
must first address the matter of the 
proliferation of groups and organi¬ 
zations. In many cases, the resources 

— specifically, human and financial 

— of our communities have been 
stretched thin by these develop¬ 
ments. Each group must examine 


the possibilities for coalition-building and avoid, at all costs, 
divisiveness and unnecessary overlap. Nathalie Perez’95, new 
Administrative Liaison to Students of Color (taking over for 
Calvin Davis, now Assistant Dean of Financial Aid), should 
help in this process. 

In many ways, the issues which students of color will 
press for in the coming year have not much changed since 
1969 (or 1979 or 1989). An end 
to the vast underrepresentation of 
people of color on the faculty and 
in the upper levels of the admin¬ 
istration; a continued commit¬ 
ment to meet the financial need 
of all current and prospective stu¬ 
dents; courses that explore the 
experiences of Latinos and Asians 
in this country; and an athletic 
program which reflects the diver¬ 
sity of the student body are all 
concerns which will be on the minds of student of color 
leaders in the next year — and beyond. Activism should not 
be solely defined in terms of protest. Students of color must 
organize so that they are in positions (such as within the 
WSA) where they have access to wider decision-making 
channels. The question remains to be answered whether 
Wesleyan wishes to rest on its laurels and bask in its white, 
liberal reputation for that elusive thing known as “diversity,” 
or whether it is prepared for genuine self-reflection and self- 
criticism in an effort to forge innovative solutions towards 
making people of color fully supported and encouraged mem¬ 
bers of the university community. 



Students of color on the march (file photo) 


The question remains to be 
answered whether Wesleyan 
wishes to rest on its laurels 
and bask in its white, liberal 
reputation. 
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Campus Dining 


Food Fights 

The Controversy Over Wesleyan’s Meal Plan 

by Matt Williams 


B efore coming here you probably expected the food, 
being college food, to be gross. Well, you certainly 
won’t be disappointed. It most assuredly is gross. 
Wesleyan students, like college students everywhere, grumble 
about the quality of the food. However, you will also find 
Wesleyan students grumbling about something besides the 
meals they get — the meal plan itself. 

Every semester you have to tork over a minimum of 
$1020 (and it goes up forty dollars a year to keep pace with 
inflation) whether or not you want to be on the meal plan. If 
you don’t spend it all, and most students don’t, you don’t get 
any of it back; ARA, the company Wesleyan hires to manage 
Campus Dining Services, gets to keep it all. John Turenne, 
the Director of Campus Dining, once suggested that part of 
the problem is that most upperclass students buy all points 
and get no meals. What he fails to grasp is that most people 
don’t want to eat at Mocon, the only location where meals are 
really worth using, unless they 
have to; since most upperclass 
students have access to kitch¬ 
ens they don’t have to go to 
Mocon. 

The meal plan is also bad 
for the Middletown economy. 

While most Wesleyan students 
may not have much affection 
for Middletown, we are living 
here for four years and should 
have some concern for it. Be¬ 
cause students either have to 
use campus facilities or lose a lot of money, they don’t 
patronize businesses in town very much. This means student 
money that would be a source of income for the town (and was 
before the mandatory meal plan was implemented) is lost and 
goes to a large company that otherwise has nothing to do with 
the area. Considering the number ofWesleyan students, this 
is a major injury to Middletown’s economy, which is already 
in poor shape. 

We’ve tried protesting, even occupying North College 
briefly, to get rid of the mandatory aspect of the meal plan, or 
to at least reduce the buy-in, all without any real success. 

Believe it or not, this situation was originally brought 
upon us by student recommendations. 

How did we get ourselves into this mess? Two dining 
service companies in a row, Saga and then Marriot were 
unable to make a profit on campus, and indeed took heavy 
financial losses. In 1987 Marriot said that it could not 


continue to operate on campus unless a mandatory meal plan 
was instituted. Nobody wanted this, so the original Dining 
Task Force was formed. It considered various options, but the 
only way Marriot could remain on campus and remain prof¬ 
itable without a mandatory meal plan was to cut services so 
drastically that this was ruled out as an option. The Dining 
Task Force members turned to look at what other companies 
had to offer. They finally chose ARA (now officially 
ARAMARK, although no one calls it that) since it seemed 
the least likely to demand a mandatory meal plan and to have 
the most creative and realistic options to get students to eat on 
campus. 

ARA’s creative efforts failed though, and like Marriot it 
found itself operating with heavy losses. They tried drastically 
cutting services, but nobody was happy with this. Students 
wanted more options and protested by bringing coffins to 
North College and demanding to know why the administra¬ 
tion was trying to starve them. 
The Student Dining Com¬ 
mittee (a permanent, WSA- 
appointed body formed at the 
recommendation of the origi¬ 
nal Dining Task Force) de¬ 
cided that the best of a num¬ 
ber of bad choices was the 
mandatory meal plan. This was 
phased in gradually, with each 
new entering class being put 
on the meal plan, starting with 
the class of’95, who had been 
told as prefrosh that they wouldn’t have to be on a mandatory 
meal plan. For obvious reasons, they were annoyed. 

Indeed, even those students who knew they would have 
to be on the meal plan were annoyed. Most upperclass 
students, not wanting to be caught dead in Mocon, chose the 
all-points option, but found that they couldn’t spend all their 
points without incredibly wasteful spending, even after 
Weshop, the ARA-run mini-grocery store, was opened. 
Then in Fall semester ’93 some one discovered that you could 
order electronics from Weshop on points through the COSCO 
catalog. The idea swept across campus and Weshop ended up 
flooded with orders at the ends of both the Fall ’93 and the 
Spring ’94 semesters. The prices, like all Weshop prices, were 
ridiculously high; if students had been free to spend cash 
elsewhere they could have gotten the same items much 
cheaper or not bought them at all. The problem remained. In 


In April of ’94, the group 
STAMPEDE was formed for 
the sole purpose of organizing 
a massive buy-out of Weshop 
with excess points as an act of 
protest. 
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April of ’94 the group Students Totally Against Meal Plan 
Extravagance and Dining Excess (STAMPEDE) was formed 
for the sole purpose of organizing a massive buy-out of 
Weshop with excess points as an act of protest. Within the 
space of a few hours students blowing their extra points had 
bought $4080 worth of goods. These were piled on the steps 
of Downey House the next Saturday when the annual Trust¬ 
ees meeting was taking place (afterwards they were given to 
charity). The main result of all this was that the administra¬ 
tion was finally bludgeoned into realizing that there was a 
problem. 

Students returned in the Fall of’94 to find some modest 
improvements. The fraternity eating were now on the meal 
plan (Wes Wings had been on since Fall ’94); they could 
accept points, but only during the hours Mocon was open, the 
theory being that this was an accommodation to deal with 
overflow from Mocon (that, of course, 
being every one’s first choice of places to 
eat). They had, however, to fork over a 
flat percentage of their income in points 
to ARA. 

On the other hand, there were sev¬ 
eral changes made that were not wel¬ 
come. Both Weshop and Summerfields 
had been expanded against the recom¬ 
mendation of the Student Dining Com¬ 
mittee. No improvement in the diversity 
of choices accompanied the expansion of 
Summerfields, and the expansion of 
Weshop cut WestCo in half, preventing 
in-door travel from one part of the build¬ 
ing to the rest. Electronics could no 
longer be ordered through this new and 
improved Weshop; they had been so 
overwhelmed with large electronics the 
year before orders (VCRs, televisions 
and the like) they couldn’t properly fulfill 
their main task as a convenience store, so 
they had that option eliminated alto¬ 
gether. Additionally, due to lack of demand breakfast had 
been moved from Mocon, where it had been the best meal, to 
the Grill, where one could not simply take all one wanted for 
one meal, but had to select a specific combination of foods 
constituting a “meal equivalency,” all of which were a good 
deal smaller than what most people would have considered a 
decent size breakfast. Besides the small size, students with 
early morning classes found the time inconvenient. The 
WSA organized a protest and one hundred people actually 
came out for the 8:00 a.m. event. They bought as much food 
as they could and piled what they couldn’t eat in front of 
President Creighton’s door. This was the first Creighton had 
heard of the problem. 

Discontent came to a head in October, when two stu¬ 
dents, Jed Ela and Brendan Klinger, organized a protest 
against the ARA monopoly and mandatory meal plan, which 


they dubbed a “RIOT”. Two hundred students assembled 
outside the Campus Center on the appointed date, and Ela 
and Klinger led them in an occupation of North and South 
Colleges. However, when confronted by Dean of the College 
A1 Green, a slight problem in Ela and Klinger’s organizing 
manifested itself. Their demands consisted simply of getting 
rid of the ARA monopoly; they had no specific items they 
wanted and no plan for a way to replace ARA. The whole 
thing seemed about to go to hell, with most of the students 
thinking about leaving as Dean Green threatened to call the 
police and have students arrested. 

At this point Ben Foss and Dan Fox, who, although 
agreeing that the meal plan needed to be fixed, had initially 
opposed the RIOT as a stupid, nonconstructive idea, stepped 
in and mediated between Dean Green and Ela. The Dean 
agreed that a student committee could be organized to ana¬ 


lyze the meal plan and try to determine how it could best be 
altered. Many students were discouraged by this move from 
active protest to seemingly bureaucratic methods. 

After several meetings by some of those who had been 
involved in the Riot, the old WSA Dining Committee was 
disbanded and a new one appointed for the purpose of looking 
at the meal plan. The new Student Dining Committee 
wanted its decisions to be binding on Campus Dining Ser¬ 
vices, but the administration insisted that it remain an advi¬ 
sory body; the Committee was forced to give in in order to 
begin seriously looking at alternatives. It spent most of the 
rest of the year reviewing ARA’s finances and the cost of 
various options, and was forced to conclude that ARA was 
being honest when it said it needed the $1020-a-semester 
buy-in to make a profit. Other options besides keeping ARA 
had been considered and all rejected. Any other outside 
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company would be in the same financial boat as ARA and 
would also need a mandatory meal plan in order to make a 
profit. Having independent restaurant owners is not likely to 
work, since they would have very little business during the 
summer months and, even during the school year, they would 
get a high volume of customers only during the lunch and 
dinner hours; this is a precarious position for someone in 
business. The administration simply flat-out refused to take 
over running Campus Dining Services itself. 

In April, the Dining Committee polled students to see 
what kind of cuts they were willing to take in return for a 
reduced meal plan. The results, beyond showing a clear desire 
for a reduction in buy-ins, were totally inconclusive; no 
significant percentage of the student body could agree on 
what should be cut. The Dining Committee was forced to 
conclude that if they made any cuts significant enough to 
reduce the buy-ins while allowing ARA to make a profit, 
students would be even more pissed off than they were under 
the mandatory meal plan at current buy-in levels. Instead, 
they suggested making the meal plan more flexible, and 
offered a variety of suggestions. Two of those, being able to 
order in bulk from Weshop and pizza delivery by Itza, have 
been instituted this year. 

Other additions have also been instituted unasked for. 
There is now a small selection of videos to rent from Weshop, 
Summerfields has brick oven pizza, and catering is now 
available for points. These unasked for changes raise ques¬ 


tions about ARA’s finances. If they’re not making a profit on 
campus, where did they get the money to do these things? It’s 
not like students were demanding them. What the fuck do we 
need catering for? Since I’m not inclined to think that the 
Student Dining Committee was dishonest about their find¬ 
ings on ARA’s financial records, one can’t help wondering if 
ARA hasn’t been doing some less than honest accounting. Of 
course, it’s entirely possible that ARA, which is a huge 
company and operates at many other locations than Wes¬ 
leyan, is pouring money in here from their profits elsewhere 
as a long term investment to pacify us; still, something’s a tad 
bit odd. 

Given this, I think the Student Dining Committee 
should demand an independent audit of ARA’s books. Even 
if nothing irregular is found, a slight reduction in the buy-in 
is probably still feasible and the forty-dollar-a-year increase 
for inflation can undoubtedly be reduced. We also should 
demand that the Dining Committee’s recommendations 
become binding decisions on Campus Dining Services. That 
will prevent things like any more unwanted expansions of 
facilities and will force ARA to continue making the meal 
plan more flexible according to student dictates (suggestions 
not implemented include having something open past mid¬ 
night, selling cigarettes for points at Weshop, and making 
vending machines able to accept points in addition to cash). 
Of course, to get all these things we may have to occupy North 
College again. 


Campus Dining 


The Joy of Food 

Dining on Campus 

by Matt Williams 


U pon arriving at Wesleyan, your first concern is prob¬ 
ably not over such esoteric matters as differential 
calculus, the monastic reform movement of the elev¬ 
enth century, or even when the hell your faculty adviser’s 
office hours are. It’s probably with such basic concerns as food 
and shelter. As far as shelter goes, you should have figured out 
where your dorm and your room are by now. If you don’t like 
your housing arrangement because, say, your roommate blasts 
Frank Sinatra at all hours, go see your RA or Residential Life, 
I don’t know what to tell you. I do know enough to give you 
advice on is the other basic: food. You probably don’t have 
much to worry about as far as getting the food goes, with a 
mandatory $1020-a-semester meal plan. The question is 
where to go for it. Well, here are your options and what I think 
of them. 


Campus Options 

Ever wonder what it would be like to live under mo¬ 
nopoly capitalism? Now is your chance to find out! Most of 
the dining options on campus are run by a corporate monolith 
officially known as ARAMARK, but popularly known by its 
former name of ARA. Even seemingly independent campus 
dining options, such as WesWings and the fraternity eating 
clubs owe ARA a percentage of any business they get in 
points. The mandatory nature of the meal plan, the minimum 
$1020 buy in and probably anything else you don’t like about 
the dining situation here is ARA’s idea. If you’re wondering 
why the students here haven’t done something to try to 
change this, we have, without much success (see “Food 
Fights,” pg. 8). 
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Mocon, the main dining hall, is the ARA facility par 
excellence. It’s official name is McConaughy Dining Hall, 
but nobody calls it that, probably because none of us knows 
how to pronounce it. Ifyou are a frosh, this is almost definitely 
where you will be eating lunch and dinner, along with a good 
number of luckless sophomores (and a few crazy juniors and 
seniors, like your RAs). People with kitchens and points 
generally give it as wide a berth as possible. I went there only 
once last year, and then under extenuating circumstances. 

The most adequate way of describing the fare at Mocon 
is gross; most choices are greasy and fatty, but it’s mass 
produced institutional food, so what do you expect? Nobody’s 
died from ityet, so it’s prob¬ 
ably not all that bad. Expe¬ 
rience and careful selection 
can eventually enable you 
to pick out the good tasting 
items among the available 
options — like cereal. A 
final drawback of Mocon is 
the continual worry that a 
fleet of UFOs may come 
along to reclaim their miss¬ 
ing member. 

The major advantage 
of Mocon is that for one 
meal you can get all you can 
eat. If you want to spend a 
meal at the Grill, 

Summerfields, or the Ko¬ 
sher Kitchen (see below) 
you have to pick out an ex¬ 
act set of foods compromis¬ 
ing a “meal equivalency,” 
generally far less than all 
you can eat. Mocon is a 
good place to get to know 
people, particularly at the 
beginning of the year when 
most of the patrons are frosh 
and nobody knows anybody 
else anyway. The weekend 
brunches are also pleasant, 
serving some of the best 
meals you’ll get from ARA. 

The Davenport Campus Center, in addition to the post 
office, a ping-pong table and a small arcade, houses not one, 
but three, count ’em three, separate dining options, as well as 
a variety of places to eat what you have optioned to dine on. 

The first of these spots, located on the first floor, is the 
Grilleworks, usually just called the Grill. In addition to fast 
food style french fries, onion rings and a variety of grilled 
sandwiches (including hamburgers, chicken sandwiches, and 
garden patties for vegetarians), it has a salad bar, donuts, 
bagels, muffins, frozen yogurt and the like. It is also, ifyou are 


one of those strange people who likes to eat in the morning, 
the one place on campus you can get breakfast. They used to 
serve it at Mocon, but it was cut for lack of demand and moved 
to the Grill, where you can purchase it as a meal equivalency. 
The various meal equivalencies seemed to have been designed 
with the idea in mind that we have very small stomachs. For 
instance, a breakfast meal equivalency consists of one of those 
tiny boxes of cereal, a carton of milk and a carton of juice and 
your choice (ooh! a choice!) of a bagel or muffin. Hardly a 
hearty breakfast. The meal equivalencies for lunch (the Grill 
isn’t open for dinner) are just as bad. Ifyou go during the peak 
hours of 11:30 to 12:45 expect long lines and trouble finding 
a place to sit in the adjoin¬ 
ing dining areas. 

On the next floor up, one 
finds the Pizza and Pasta 
Shop, still popularly known 
by its old name of Itza Pizza, 
from the days when it only 
served pizza. As for the pizza 
itself, it’s not New York City 
fare, but it beats Pizza Hut. 
A fair amount of toppings 
are available and there is a 
special every day. The pasta 
is generally little better than 
the pizza. If you want good 
Italian food, go to one of 
the many Italian restaurants 
in town. The breadsticks are 
actually good — get them. 
Itza will also make pies to 
order and, starting this year, 
delivers. This is a good deal 
if you have no cash but 
plenty of extra points and 
don’t feel like walking to 
the campus center. The seat¬ 
ing arrangements in Itza it¬ 
self are somewhat cramped, 
but the big multi-purpose 
room is right next door. It 
has a large screen, projec¬ 
tion TV, and often hosts an 
interesting musical or the¬ 
atrical performance. 

In the topmost part of the Campus Center, you will find 
the combined Deli/Caf6. Be warned that, although they are 
located in the same spot, metaphysically they are separate 
entities and open at different hours, which means that some 
things aren’t available at certain hours, sometimes for reasons 
that make no apparent sense even to the people that work 
there. You can get some of the better food at school here, and 
it is a popular hang-out spot in the evening. For eating spots 
you can choose a typical dining area, an outside balcony with 
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you can choose a typical dining area, an outside balcony with 
a fairly good view, or, one level below the Deli/Cafe, a fast- 
food-esque area referred to as McDonald’s or McWes. 

Weshop, often called Piggy’s, is ARA’s version of the 
company store, located in WestCo (between Foss 1 and 2). If 
you want to buy groceries and if you want to spend points on 
them, this is where you do it. For a small store, they have a 
broad selection, including the basics like cereal, milk, juice, 
spaghetti, etc., fruits and vegetables, school supplies, laundry 
detergent, shampoo and soap, and even meat; be warned 
though that the quality of the fruits and vegetables isn’t that 
good (being a vegetarian I can’t comment on the meat). The 
prices are also very high. This doesn’t matter if you’re using 
points, but if you’re going to use cash, my advice is to go to 
Neon Deli just up the street (see below). Although Weshop 
is referred to as a convenience store, the hours are anything 
but convenient. It’s bad enough that they close at 10:00 on 
weeknights, but they close at 8:00 on Friday and Saturday. If 
you’re going to get the late night munchies, plan ahead 
(although Neon has slightly better hours). 

Summerfields is advertised as “everything its name im¬ 
plies,” but for me “Summerfields” just somehow does not 
conjure up images of small portions at expensive prices. 
Located in Butterfield C, Summerfields serves organic, veg¬ 
etarian and vegan food, and, 
during lunch and dinner, is 
one of the places you can use 
your meal equivalencies. It is 
open until 10:00 p.m. in case 
you get hungry at some ran¬ 
dom point in the afternoon or 
evening. 

The Kosher Kitchen, lo¬ 
cated in Butt A serves (guess!) 
kosher food. One of the places 
you can use meal equivalen¬ 
cies, it is popular with even 
those who aren’t Jewish. 

For those of you who would like to escape the evil 
clutches of ARA, but still spend points, one option is 
WesWings, located in the bottom of 156 High St. and owned 
and operated by a Wesleyan alum. Be warned, it will take 
points only during the hours Mocon is open, since it is 
theoretically handling the overflow that ARA can’t handle, 
despite all their heroic efforts. It features a large variety of 
food, including vegetarian options, as well as a big screen TV 
that dominates the eating area and tends to suck the life out 
of everything else. 

There are also the fraternity eating clubs, Psi U’s Chique 
Chaque, Alpha Delt’s Star and Crescent, and DKE’s Old 
Stone Cafc, all of which are open to the general Wesleyan 
public, and accept points (again only during Mocon’s hours of 
operations). They each have different options every day, and 
the stuff is not mass-produced institutional style. As a result, 


they are sometimes crowded and there can be long lines for 
seating. 

Off Campus Options 

For those of you with access to large quantities of those 
funny looking pieces of green paper, you may want to go off 
campus for some of your food. It also helps to have access to 
a car, although this is not a necessity. 

Before Weshop reared its ugly head, Neon Deli, located 
on the corner of Cross and Vine St., was the convenience store 
of choice for Wesleyan students. If you have few points and 
must spend cash, this is where you should go instead of 
Weshop as their prices are much less expensive (although still 
above what you’d get in a big grocery store). Since it’s just up 
the street from Weshop, this is not a real inconvenience. 
Neon will make you a nice ham on rye with cheddar (Weshop 
might sell you all three parts seperately), but for the most part, 
Neon’s selection is more limited than Weshop’s and for some 
items you may need to get to the grocery store or resort to 
Piggy’s. Neon also has better hours than Weshop; it’s open till 
11:00 every night, which is phenomenally late for Middle- 
town. 

All the big grocery stores are located far up on Washing¬ 
ton St. or Main St. and you’ll either need a car to get to them 
or not mind walking a long 
distance to and fro, loaded down 
with groceries on the way back. 
As for restaurants, there are sev¬ 
er al of them, serving a variety of 
food; for Thai food, there is 
Thai Gardens on the corner of 
College and Main, for Chinese, 
Peking House on Metro 
Square, and on the corner of 
Washington and Main is 
Fiasco’s, which recently 
switched from Italian to Cajun 
food. Fiasco’s change over cer¬ 
tainly does not mean the end of Italian food in Middletown; 
there’s Enzo’s on Metro Square, Giuseppe’s on Church St., 
and Sorrelle’s on Broad St. The school bookstore, Atticus, 
also is home to a cafe, and Klekolo World Coffee on Court St. 
is popular. If you’re interested in fast food there’s a Subway on 
Metro Square, a Burger King on Main St. as well as a mini 
Dunkin Donuts, a big twenty-four hour Dunkin Donuts on 
Washington (in the direction of the grocery stores). If per¬ 
chance you should be too busy with your friends to go to bed 
one night, eating breakfast at 4:00 a.m. at O’Rourke’s is a 
Wesleyan tradition. 

After reading this article and breaking all your roommate’s 
Frank Sinatra CDs, both your food and housing worries 
should be solved, and you can proceed to the more interesting 
aspects of Wesleyan life, such as begging professors to let you 
into their courses. Enjoy. 


Summerfields is advertised as 
“everything its name implies, ” 
but for me the word 
“Summerfields” just does not 
conjure up images of small 
portions at expensive prices. 
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Campus Conservation 

Campaigns for 1995-96 

by Megan Shane 


L ast year at Wesleyan was an incredible year for student 
environmental activism. As a result of cooperative 
efforts between students, faculty, and the physical 
plant staff, recycling and energy conservation have received 
the attention they deserve and will continue to be in the 
foreground this year. 

As a bit of background, Wesleyan’s recycling system has 
been in need of repair for many years. The current system 
evolved mostly as a result of a Connecticut state law that 
mandates recycling of glass, metal, newspaper, corrugated 
cardboard and white office paper. In order to comply with the 
law, we needed to recycle; but a system consistent across 
campus has never developed. Many buildings have their own 
unique recycling setup, causing vast confusion among stu¬ 
dents, faculty and staff about what can be recycled where and 
who is responsible for emptying bins once they’re full. In 
response to this mass recycling confusion, Jake Waples ’95 
devised the Wesleyan Recycling Proposal — a diagnosis of 
the problems with the current system and suggestions for how 
to make it run more smoothly. After passing through the 
student environmental groups and the Recycling Committee, 
Jake’s proposal was taken to the director of Physical Plant, 
who then sat down with representatives from the Recycling 
Committee to figure out what could be done for this year. We 
(the Recycling Committee, E3, Green Underground and 
Physical Plant) have made some big changes and will be 
continuing to evaluate the system over the course of the year 
with the major goal being to redesign recycling in academic 
buildings. We could use your help surveying the current 
system and designing a new one. Call Megan Shane at 346- 
4772 if you’re interested in helping out. 

The first recycling change that’s been instituted this fall 
is the type of paper we can recycle. In response to much 
pressure from students and faculty, Wes has moved from 
recycling only white paper to white and colored paper. All 
non-glossy white and coloredpaper can be recycled in the bins 
labeled “Office Paper. ” 

A second upgrade of the recycling system is in the 
residence halls. Students living in most dorms (Foss 1-10, 
Clark, Butterfield A-C, Greenhouse, Intercultural House, 
Lo Rise, 156 High, 240 Washington St., 344 Washington 
St., and 356 Washington St.) will be given a paper bag labeled 
for recycling. You can keep the bag in your room to collect 
white decolored paper, newspaper, and bottles 8ccans. Once 
your bag is full, simply walk to the nearest blue recycling 


containers and sort out the recyclables into the proper bins. 
Please keep your bag for as long as possible; if it does wear out 
or rip, add it to the Office Paper bin and pick up a new one 
from your R.A. or house manager. This system is based on the 
recycling system at Quinnipiac College — the idea is to make 
it easier for students to collect recyclables in their rooms and 
to unify the system (more or less) across campus. Since this 
year is the first year we’ve used bags, we’ll be keeping a close 
eye on how it works and adapting it as the year goes on. Please 
keep us informed of any glitches in the system or any sugges¬ 
tions you have to make it more efficient. 

Energy conservation will be the other big issue this year. 
“Save Energy for Financial Aid” campaigns have been going 
on at Wes for many years now and continue to get support 
from students, but we need to instill new life in them. Last 
year, campus energy consumption went up 10% from the 
previous year. We’re not sure why, but something clearly 
needs to be done to bring it back down, for both environmen¬ 
tal and economic reasons. Chances are you’ll see green “Save 
Energy” stickers around campus reminding you to turn off 
lights when leaving a room. We’re also planning to work with 
the C.M. Burr houses on decreasing general energy con¬ 
sumption throughout the year. Your role in the whole cam¬ 
paign will be to turn off lights and appliances when they’re not 
being used and to examine your own energy consumption. If 
we can prove that we’ve saved energy (and therefore money) 
over the course of the fall, chances are good that we can 
contribute some of the savings to the depleted financial aid 
fund. 

To formalize the commitment to energy conservation, 
Wesleyan signed onto the EPA’s Green Lights program last 
year—a nationwide campaign for businesses and educational 
institutions to upgrade their lighting to more efficient sources 
(such as compact fluorescents and more efficient fluorescent 
ballasts). Over the next few years, the Energy Management 
Group (within Physical Plant) will be continuing work on 
upgrading lighting throughout campus — they always wel¬ 
come student suggestions. 

If you are interested in working on any of these issues or 
have ideas for other issues, you can stop by the environmental 
group student office in the WSA building or call our exten¬ 
sion (x3430). You can also call Megan Shane (student repre¬ 
sentative on the Recycling Committee) at 346-4772. We will 
need lots of help on both the recycling and energy conserva¬ 
tion issues, so don’t miss your chance to get involved! 
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Alternative Food 


Vegetarianism 

Beyond Saving the Cows 


by Mitt Williams 


S ome of you may already be vegetarians, more of you 
may well become vegetarians during your time at Wes 
leyan, and many of you will undoubtedly remain unre¬ 
pentant meat eaters to the bitter end. A vegetarian, as you are 
probably aware, is a person who, for any number of reasons, 
doesn’t eat meat. Less familiar to many is the vegan, who as 
well as not eating meat, excludes all other animal products: 
eggs, milk, cheese and other dairy. There are many reasons 
people become vegetarians or vegans, some of which I will 
discuss here. 

One of the main reasons is out of compassion for animals. 
For starters, the way most livestock is treated in the industri¬ 
alized world is just plain sick. The animals are confined to 
cages where they can barely move, if at all. They spend their 
lives being stuffed full of food and hormones. Dairy cattle and 
chickens are treated as if they were machines producing milk 
and eggs, while meat animals are stuffed until they are big 
enough to be slaughtered. Appropriately, this practice is 
known as factory farming. Vegetarians motivated by ethics 
not only see factory farming as needlessly cruel, but see killing 
an animal for any reason as needlessly cruel. Some vegetarians 
will grant you that it’s acceptable to kill animals (mercifully) 
when they are the only major source of certain nutrients 
(although this mostly applies to hunter-gatherers, not well- 
to-do citizens of an industrial nation); others take the moral 
hard line and think it’s intolerable under any circumstances. 

Many vegans go one step beyond all this and believe that 
using animals for any purpose of ours is not only needlessly 
cruel but also exploitative and oppressive. While the idea of 
oppressing a cow may sound silly at first, there is a certain 
point to it. The psychology behind cruelty to animals is the 
same as that behind cruelty to other human beings, and the 
sort of system that permits the brutal exploitation of animals 
is one that brutally exploits humans as well. Cruelty is cruelty, 
whether done to humans or animals and for this reason many 
vegans think that humans and animals should be treated in 
the same manner, often expressed through the rather simplis¬ 
tic declaration that all animal species are equal. 

In addition to stopping the exploitation of animals, 
vegetarianism can help stop environmental exploitation and 
promote social justice as well. Eating plants uses up less of our 
natural resources than eating meat. When you eat another 
organism you get only one-tenth of the energy stored in it 
(originally from photosynthesis in plants). Thus the grain 
used to feed one cow that could provide enough food for a 
certain number of people, if consumed directly by humans, 
could feed several times that number. If everybody had a 


vegetarian diet, there would be more food to go around in the 
world; this alone would not solve the problem of ending world 
hunger (we would also need to address the inequalities in 
wealth and power as well), but it would be a step in the right 
direction. 

Because a greater amount of plant material is needed to 
support a meat based diet than a vegetarian one, more land 
than would otherwise be needed is put under cultivation. 
Since modern agricultural practices are notoriously bad for 
the environment, this leads to greater ecological damage, the 
main forms of which are massive erosion of topsoil and the 
release of toxins through the use of pesticides and fertilizers. 
Additionally, cattle produce large amounts of methane out 
their back ends, contributing to the greenhouse effect. Greedy 
and/or unwise ranchers eager to raise ever more cattle on ever 
more land are also contributing to the destruction of, among 
other places, the American prairie and Amazon rain forests. 
If every one were a vegetarian, far less of the world’s land 
would have to be devoted to food production, thus making for 
a more diverse and sustainable world ecology. As it stands 
now, the rich eat large amounts of meat and every one else has 
to scrape by on inadequate diets of whatever they can get as 
the environment collapses around all of our heads, rich and 
poor alike. 

Perhaps you are seriously considering becoming a veg¬ 
etarian or vegan, but you still have some worries. The most 
likely one is over health and getting enough nutrients. Actu¬ 
ally, vegetarianism is probably healthier in many ways due to 
chemical use in food production. While you will consume the 
pesticides sprayed on plants if you are a vegetarian (unless you 
restrict yourself to organically grown food, not always easy to 
get, especially at Wesleyan), you will actually get more of 
them if you eat meat. Because of the large amount of plants 
livestock have to eat, they have much higher concentrations 
of pesticides in them than the original plants. This means that 
if you eat meat, this high concentration of toxins is passed on 
to you. This is not a good thing. Additionally, livestock are 
often injected with growth hormones and the like, the conse¬ 
quences of which are at best uncertain healthwise. 

As for getting enough nutrients, don’t worry. The same 
is true of vegetarians as of meat-eaters — eat a wide enough 
variety of food and you’ll probably get all the nutrients you 
need. Dairy products, nuts, lentils, seeds, peas, potatoes, 
whole grains and, everybody’s favorites, tofu and tempeh are 
good sources of protein. Vegans can get calcium from broc¬ 
coli, collard and turnip greens, kale, soymilk and some tofus. 
Vitamin B-12 is a bit trickier for vegans (plain vegetarians can 
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get it from dairy and eggs), but it can be found in fortified 
cereals, nutritional yeast, some soy products, or, if you’re 
desperate, nutritional supplements (a.k.a. vitamin pills), avail¬ 
able at the Health Center. 

If you’d like to be a vegetarian, but don’t think you can 
completely hack cutting meat out from your diet altogether or 
for some reason you need it, you don’t need to go all the way 


to make a difference. Simply try to keep the amount of meat 
(or dairy and eggs if you’re a vegetarian desiring to be vegan) 
you eat to a minimum. Every little bit somebody does help. 

If you still haven’t been convinced that you should be a 
vegetarian, here’s one final reason to be one, at least while 
you’re at Wesleyan — rumor has it that Mocon serves grade 
D meat: may be fit for human consumption. 


Environmentalism at Wesleyan 


Feeling Green 

Organizing for the Planet 

by Li via Gershon 


The environment is sometimes considered to be the issue of 
‘90s student organizing. And at Wesleyan, some of the 
strongest and most enduring activism centers around envi¬ 
ronmental issues. 

This activism is organized by two main campus groups. 
The first, Earth, Equality, Education (E3), one of the long¬ 
est-standing groups on campus, is your basic environmental 
group. In theoretical discussions it seems to stand for fairly 
radical ideals (several members wear Earth First! T-shirts, 
and the organization is an affiliate of the Student Environ¬ 
mental Action Coalition, one of the more extreme national 
student groups), but such radicalism is often toned down in 
the course of long discussions. More importantly, members 
recognize the unfortunate fact that moderate goals like im¬ 
proving the campus’s recycling program are much more 
manageable than trying to stop the logging of old-growth 
forests. 

Last year E3’s activities included organizing a boycott 
and letter-writing campaign against PepsiCo’s collusion with 
the repressive government of Burma, holding a conference for 
student environmental activists around Connecticut, regis¬ 
tering voters, and working to cut dining service waste. This 
coming year E3 plans on callaborating with SFAE (Students 
for Financially Accessible Education) on a campaign to get 
people to save energy by turning lights off; the money saved 
by this will go to financial aid. E3 tends to try to cover more 
ground than one organization can reasonably deal with, but it 
has enough dedicated members to get a lot done. Still, the 
long, unfocused meetings this entails may be one reason their 
active membership declined sharply between the beginning 
and end of last year. 

Green Underground, the other main environmental group 
at Wesleyan, was created last year as a more community- and 
education-oriented alternative to E3. Although it began with 
fewer members, meetings drew almost as many as E3 by the 
end of the year. Unlike the other group, however, Green 


Underground was made up almost entirely of Earth and 
Environmental Studies majors, giving it a more scientific 
outlook and a clubbier feel. Green Underground wasn’t given 
any funding from the Wesleyan Student Assembly (WSA), 
but it managed to raise enough money for a number of events. 
Among these were regular bagel brunches which brought 
students together to eat and listen to biologists, Department 
of Environmental Protection officials, and other environ¬ 
mentally related speakers. 

The two environmental groups are close enough in focus 
that they were able to collaborate on many projects. The 
groups worked together to send representatives to the na¬ 
tional Free the Planet conference in Philadelphia and to 
organize related activities including a major petition drive. 
They also organized a joint Earth Day celebration, which was 
originally intended to bring political activism back to the day 
but ended up being largely a feel-good event for kids with 
some petitions on the side. Besides their own activities, the 
two groups spawned two independent committees: one dedi¬ 
cated to educating local grade school and junior high students 
about environmental issues and the other organized to fight 
against a specific case of environmental racism in Hartford. 

The latter committee was the only case last year in which 
people of color were seriously involved with the campus 
environmental groups. Members of both groups frequently 
express concern about this issue. They argue that the organi¬ 
zations should be committed to working for environmental 
justice and should use a broad definition of “environmental 
issues,” including problems like roaches and high lead content 
in the water in the homes of low income people, but this 
sometimes fails to come through in their organizing. 

Still, Wesleyan’s environmental groups do a great deal of 
work around a wide variety of important issues. They also 
offer the chance for anyone with the time and interest to 
tackle whatever environmental issues concern them. 
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B ANDOM BITS 


by Trevor Griffey 


Peer Education 

No one wants to live and interact with people in a 
continually antagonistic way. To hate your neighbors is to not 
have a home. The question is, then, how do we want to 
interact with others? More specifically, and of more rel¬ 
evance, what type of community do we want Wesleyan to be. 
Finally, how do we create and or foster this community? 

Only those who shun human interaction in every form 
can say that these questions are irrelevant. I think that they are 
of the most importance to those with the least experience 
here We need not have absolute consensus on what commu¬ 
nity is, or how it should develop, but we do need community 
interaction to develop a realistic definition of community. 

All freshmen should thus go to peer education work¬ 
shops. Attendance will not assimilate anyone into a “typical 
PC Wesleyan student. It will not cause one to lose all sense of 
one’s values to some vague notion of respect or tolerance 
Workshops allow people’s social views to be discussed with all 
of those who are affected by them, not just those who agree 

with them. , 

Peer education workshops facilitate a mutual under¬ 
standing critical to personal growth and some sort of social 
cohesion. Without them, the entire Blue Book loses its 
importance. Who cares about holding the entire community 
responsible for its members’ actions when a community is 
replaced by little, closed-off groups that are unable to under¬ 
stand other groups’ definitions of responsibility? 

There are four major workshops: RAW (Racism Aware¬ 
ness Workshop), BiLeGa (Bisexual, Lesbian, and Gay aware¬ 
ness), SAEP (Sexual Assault Education Program), and ASHA 
(AIDS and Sexual Health Awareness). They cover some of 
the most sensitive, and hence important, issues on campus. 
And while attendance alone cannot give meaning to the 
honor code, bring communities together, or make these issues 
less difficult, they are a start. Workshops are meant to extend 
past their allotted time in your busy schedule— to stimulate 
a continuing dialogue which, quite honestly, is sorely lacking 
at this school. 

So go to the workshops. They may be difficult at times, 
but what can be more difficult than giving up on dialogue 
before it begins— in thinking that no one can or cares to 
understand you before you’ve even spoken? 

VOTE 

Register to vote now. 

1996 Presidential primaries start this school year and 
people who voted to buy more nuclear submarines and war¬ 
heads instead of pay education bills for students who can t do 
it themselves are dangerously close to taking over the White 
House. 


Representative Gedjeson, the Democrat in the Federal 
House of Representatives elected from this area, won by close 
to three votes. We need all the Democrats we can get in 
Middletown—to replace last year’s seniors and to keep this 
area progressive despite its economic hardship. 

The founder of Wesleyan’s Government Department 
wrote that the greatest revolution in American History would 
happen if everyone who didn’t vote did. It could happen 
anytime, and needs to happen now. Social scapegoating 
wholesale cuts masking thoughtfull and needed reforms, and 
major ignorance of world poverty and environmental prob¬ 
lems must not continue. We need a counter-upheaval now. 

Become aquainted with national, state and local issues. 

Register. 

Being lazy is painful in the long run. 

Vote. 

Mail in the form on page 19, go to the Russel Library, or 
call the Middletown Registrar of Voters at 344-3485 or 344- 
3586. 

Health Center 

Wesleyan’s Health Center, in addition to testing for 
STDs, offers the controversial, hard-to-find “morning after 
pill.” It prevents pregnancy for those who fear the worst. 
Following federal guidelines, it is only prescribed to those 
who say that they have been practicing safe sex, and may only 
be used 3 days after the intercourse in question. Obviously, 
this is not a fun process and should only be used as a last resort. 

The various help available at Wesleyan’s Health Center 
(located in the Tudor building located next to the CFA 
theater and Malcolm X house) goes far beyond what the 
Health Education Center’s (located in Butt A) presentation, 

“Wesleyan Squares” told you about. 

It offers 24 hour assistance to those with medical emer 
gencies that don’t require an ambulance. It also offers general 
health care, free or inexpensive condoms and other forms of 
contraception, pregnancy tests, HIV tests, advice about inter¬ 
national travel, inoculations and medical tests, free consulta¬ 
tions with a dietitian, sexual health counselors, mental health 
counselors who offer their first ten sessions for free, medica¬ 
tion for all sorts of ailments (some of it for free) and videos and 

literature promoting physical and mental health. 

The Health Center prides itself on its total confidential¬ 
ity. And while this may generally be trusted, some have had 
very negative experiences with its occasional confidentiality 

blunders. „ ^ r 

Walk in hours are M-F 9-12,1-5, Sat 10 am- 12pm. For 
emergencies: anytime. The daytime entrance faces towards 
the Davidson Art Center in the CFA, and the nighttime 
entrance, for emergencies only, is located in the parking lot on 

the other side of the building facing X House. 
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MAIL-IN VOTER REGISTRATION APPLICATION 

Office of the Secretary of the State - Connecticut 

(Disponible en Espanol) 


YOU MAY USE THIS FORM TO: 

•register to vote in Connecticut 
•change your name and/or address 
•enroll in a political party or change 
your enrollment 

TO REGISTER TO VOTE IN CONNECTICUT YOU MUST: 

•be a U.S. citizen; 

•be a resident of a Connecticut town; 

•be at least 18 years on or before 
the next election; and 
•not be convicted of a felony 

QUESTIONS? Call (203) 566-3106 
(Hearing-impaired people with TDD, 566-1730) 


IMPORTANT! 

KEEP YOUR VOTER RECORD 
UP TO DATE! 


Place a first-class stamp on the application card. 
Mail it to the town hall where you live (or deliver 
it to your town hall or a voter registration agency). 

Your application MUST BE POSTMARKED 
by the 14th day before an election (OR received 
by your Registrar of Voters or a voter registration 
agency by the 14th day before an election). 

IT MUST BE RECEIVED AND APPROVED 

by the Registrar of Voters by noon on the last 
business day before a primary. 

YOU ARE NOT A VOTER UNTIL YOUR 
APPLICATION IS APPROVED BY 
THE REGISTRAR OF VOTERS. 

If you do not hear back within three weeks, 
call the Registrar in your town hall. 


USE PEN - PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Check Boxes that Apply: Q New Voler Registration and F.nrollmcni Q Parly Enrollment Change 


Q Address Change 


Q Name Change 


Name of Applicant (Last, First, Middle) 


Address Where you live (No , Street, Apt. #, Town, Zip) CONNECTICUT 


Address Where you Get Your Mail (fdifferentnf.o. Box, esc.) 


Telephone No. 

(optional) 


Arc you a U.S. Citizen? 
□YES Q NO 


Party Enrollment 

(if none, write " NONE") 


Social Security Number (Voluntary): 


(Your application will not be rejected for failure to provide 
your Social Security Number because providing it is 
voluntary under Conn. Gen. Stat. §9-23g. The Social 
Security Number will be used by election officials to 
prepare accurate lists of electors, but no official may 
disclose it to the public.) 


I swear or affirm that: 


•I am a U.S. Citizen 

•1 live at the address shown in Box 2 above 

•1 will be at least 18 years old on or before the next election 

•My privileges as an elector are not forfeited by reason of conviction of a felony 

•The above information is true 


D 


Signature 


WARN I NG : If you sign this statement even though you know it is untrue, you can be convicted and imprisoned for up to five years and fined up to $5,000. 

NOTE. Declining to register to vote and the particular office at which you register to vote remain confidential and will be used only for voter registration p 


BELOW COMPLETED ONLY BY AGENCY 

<OR SPECIAL ASSISTANT RF.GISTRAR OR TOWN Cl FRIO 

BELOW COMPLETED ONLY BY REGISTRAR OF VOTERS 

(Dile Received by Agency) 

DATE RECEIVED BY REGISTRAR 

APPLICATION IS HEREBY: 

□ ACCEPTED □ REJECTED □ UNDEU^SSf ° 

DATE NOTICE MAILED 


DATE ENROLLMENT EFFECTIVE IF CHANGING PARTY 

REASON FOR REJECTION 
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FROM: 


Place 

Stamp 

Here 


REGISTRAR of voters 
town hall 


, CT 


Town 


Zip 


Alternatives to the Health Center include: 

— A student run help and reference line called 8-8 operates 
out of a room in Community Services House (28 Lawn, across 
the street from the Butt). Its focus is on listening, not giving 
advice or counseling. It has drop in hours before midnight, 
and someone available for confidential conversations from 
7pm-7am at 346-4488. Since this is a call outside the Wes¬ 
leyan phone system, they will not know your extension or your 
room number. 

As a side note, 8-8 also serves a double purpose as a 
research assistant. They’ll help you with anything. I once 
called them to find out the name of Rosco P Coltrane’s dog, 
and they were very helpful. 

— Where to Get An Abortion/counseling 
Planned Parenthood 

Middletown, 45 Broad St., 347-5255 (counciling only) 
Hartford, 1030 New Brutain Av. WH, 956-6201 
New Haven, 48 Howe, 865-0595 


Beltane and Samhein parties, they were not well advertised or 
attended. It offers a ritual room for general practice. 

Chapel Services: 

Protestant: Vespers— Wednesdays, 5:30 pm, 

Roman Catholic: (Mass) 

Sun, 9pm; Wed, 4:15pm; Thurs, 12:05 pm 
(Sacrament of reconciliation): Thurs, 12:30pm 
Christian Science: Mondays, 4:30pm 
Quaker: Sundays, 4:300pm 
Unitarian: Sundays, 6:00pm 
Bayit Services (157 High) 

Jewish: Friday, 5:30pm 

Chaplain Office Hours and phone extensions(Chaplains’ 
office, 169 High st) 

Rabbi Kramer: T,T 9-5, F 9-2, x2278 
Father Cohen: T-F 9-4, x2275 
Rev Comstock: Tues 10am-12pm and 2:45-5, Wed 9- 
5 (1:15-3:15 PAC 369), Thurs 10am-12pm and 2:45-4, 
x2277 


Summit Women’s Center, Inc. 

Hartford, 360 Market, 1-800-446-4271 or 493-6575 
Bridgeport, 1-800-972-4073 

—Middlesex Hospital: 

General- 344-6000 

Emergency- 344-6686 

Mental Health clinic- 344 -6560 

Religion 

Wesleyan is a generally progressive institution, and its 
religious offices provide no ex¬ 
ception to this. Our Protestant - 

chaplain, Reverend Comstock, is 
openly gay. Our Jewish chaplain, 

Rabbi Kramer, a woman, tries to 
accommodate all styles of Jewish 
worship by coordinating services 
which vary in degree of orthodoxy 
from week to week. 

Comstock, Kramer, and our - 

catholic chaplain, father Cohen 

welcome all those interested in their services to attend regard¬ 
less of prior affiliation. Cohen and Kramer have relatively 
traditional services while Reverend Comstock sponsors “Ves¬ 
pers,” which he describes as “an informal time to relax, discuss 
spirituality, create ritual, and enjoy dinner.” The chaplains 
make themselves available for many forms of religious discus¬ 
sion outside their services. 

Four student groups offer alternatives to the Chaplains’ 
Office: the Muslim Student Association, Intervarsity Chris¬ 
tian Fellowship, Bahai Faith, and Heathen House. 

Although it touts being non-Judeo Christian, one-year- 
old Heathen House seems to have a generally pagan focus. 
Last year, it sponsored various workshops, but other than its 


Community Service 

Making time to volunteer in the area may be one of the 
most rewarding and educational experiences you could have 
anywhere. Two major resources exist to help you if you choose 
to share your time for local residents. 

The first is the Office of Community Services, which 
recently moved from the basement of the Career Planning 
Center to ESP’s old office in Butterfield B. The immense 
wealth of opportunities organized or sponsored by this office 
includes work with such places as Planned Parenthood, the 
Salvation Army, soup 

- kitchens, the Long Lane 

School (the school for de¬ 
linquent youth next to 
Freeman), local housing 
projects, and much more. 
It also sponsors various 
programs involved with art 
and theater, at risk youth, 

' disabilities, environmental 

issues, health and mental 
health, hunger, substance abuse, women and families, AIDS 
awareness and action, the elderly, domestic violence, ESL, 
homelessness, tutoring, and general youth services. If you 
can’t find anything of interest in the office’s programming, 
you may propose your own idea and in some cases receive 
funding. OCS has a van to transport students to their projects 
as well. 

OCS offers work study and internship positions, as well 
as promoting or aiding with one day community service 
activities. Call them atx3362. 

The other resource for community service activities, 
from a student perspective, is Community Services House at 
28 Lawn Ave., across the street from the Butt. 


Wesleyan is a generally 
progressive institution, and its 
religious offices provide no 
exception to this. 
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Queer Activism at Wesleyan 


Queer Wesleyan 


by David Schleifer 


N o one can define queer life at Wesleyan. Queers 
participate in every level and facet of campus fife. 
There is no one queer scene or queer identity or 
queer consciousness. This diversity results directly from how 
relatively easy it is to be queer at Wesleyan - gays, lesbian 
and bisexuals are basically accepted here, and so we do not 
have to stick together for safety and companionship. 
r\ r we > 

Across the country, queer visibility and activism are on 
the rise, and real change in the lives of queers seems possible^ 
As a campus at the vanguard of queer civil rights, we have 
responsibility to keep pushing and working for these goak 
The temptafion is to say that homophobia is dead at Wes 
levan we’ve done our job, let’s sit back and relax. 

But there are still homophobic students, faculty and staff 
at Wesleyan, and Middletown is absolutely not a safe P ^ 

queers. Our m.ss.on as queers a, Wes eyan —t be to edu 
people — especially our heterosexual peers — about the lives 
Jays, lesbians and bisexuals. We can make them into the 
queer-friendly employers, politicians and .cn^wh * 
help us make our lives happier and more fiilf.Ued once we 
leave the protective walls of Wesleyan. 

Unfortunately, queer activism has become more disorga- 
nized and less effective in recent years. The lack of any official 

coordinatorforQueer Alliance has been themain problem 

no one is ultimately responsible, so everyone P as *“^ 
This year, sophomores Abby Bass and Marty Gross will 


coordinating Queer Alliance (with some help ta me)^ 
are especially looking for new energy and leadership from 
fmsJand sophomores, so that activism doesn, die with 

g ”“ Mi»ce is the umbreUa group for aU queer activ- 

completely confidential. Step One has no official mend) 

ship P but people come when they need it. One male and o 
female member of Queer Alliance will facilitate each mee 
ing. At the first Queer Alliance meeting, we will figure out the 

student run workshops for raising awareness about queer 

BiLeGa facilitators spend an afternoon learning how to 

help straight frosh pu, themselves in our shoes, mc« 
their sensitivity to queer peers. Matt Gromada, 97, will 

coordinating BiLeGas this year. i„„<. .nries of 

The Queer Theory Lecture Series is a year long series 
lectures by queer authors, activists, scholars and artlsts ab< ™' 
their work. Abby Bass and 1 have been worlung togedier aU 
summer on getting speakers for this year. Some of this year 


The Signs of Queerdom 

by Matt Williams 

For those of you who have never before been at a place with 
a large openly queer population, many of the terms and signs 
associated with queers you see around are undoubtedly co 
fusing. This is a short explanation of some of the mor 
common of them. 

bisexual: Often shortened to “bi,” this term refers to someone 
who is attracted to members of both sexes abb °ugh not 
necessarily equally. Bisexuals are not people who haven t 
made up then mind or who are trying to get the best of bo 
worlds Pnd the suggestion of this will offend most bisexu . 

dyke and faggot. Offensive terms for lesbians and gay men 
respectively^Don’t use them. There have been some at¬ 


tempts to “reclaim” them, to make them usable in a positive 
sense, but these haven't been too successful. 

gay An adjective describing someone who is attracted almost 
exclusively to the same sex, generally reserved for men, 
although some will use it refer to women as well. 

heterosexism- Not actually an anti-queer position, but an 
assumption of heterosexuality as the norm, something that 
most queers find annoying and are trying to chaUeng . 

homophobia: Hatred of and descrimination against people 
attracted to members of the same sex. 
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lecturers will include Simon LeVay, who is credited with 
discovering the HIV virus, and Pat Califia, who is one of the 
coolest dykes in the world. 

In April, Queer Alliance organizes Wesleyan’s queer 
pride week, called BGLAD (Bisexual, Gay and Lesbian 
Awareness Days.) Last year’s BGLAD included lesbian au¬ 
thor and pornographer Suzie Bright speaking about “how to 
read a dirty movie” and Kate Bornstein, a transgendered 
lesbian performance artist, doing her one-woman show at the 
MPR. Also during last spring’s BGLAD, Wesleyan hosted 
the first statewide Queer Con¬ 
gress which brought together 
activists from all over Con¬ 
necticut for discussion and coa¬ 
lition-building. Of course, 

BGLAD ended with the queer 
prom! 

In the past, we have had 
three queer social groups, called 
Lesbian/ Bisexual/ Questioning 
(LBQ), Gay/Bisexual/Ques¬ 
tion (GBQ) and Bifocus. Getting coordinators for these 
groups, and then getting people to participate in the activities 
they sponsor has been very difficult. Queer Alliance needs to 
decide on the fates of LBQ* GBQ_and Bifocus. 

A lot of the activities of the queer community at Wes¬ 
leyan are coordinated from the Queer Resource Office, on the 
second floor of the WSA building. The office has some books 
which you can borrow, a computer, and plenty of safe sex 
material, as well as a stack of porn magazines for rainy days. 
The office is open weekday afternoons, and we always need 
people to work there. Anyone interested in being the office 


manager for this year should get in touch with Marty Gross 
or Abby Bass. 

This year, I will be the house manager for Open House, 
the queer special interest house, at 154 Church Street. Queer 
and queer-friendly people will be living in Open House this 
year, and we will be working really hard to make the house an 
active and fun queer resource. We will be having a lot of 
parties, pot lucks, movies, and hope to hold a reception for 
queer students and their parents during Parents’ Weekend. 

Wesleyan’s only queer magazine, Diva, is a welcome 
break from politics. It includes 
glamorous fashion spread of 
Wesleyan’s best dressed 
people, and queer-themed 
poetry, artwork and short sto¬ 
ries. Jared Seals, ‘97, has ed¬ 
ited Diva for the past two 
years. 

Finally, the Queer Mail¬ 
ing List is a confidential mail¬ 
ing list to keep people aware 
of upcoming events and meetings. To be included on the list, 
please call me, Marty Gross or Abby Bass with your name and 
box number 

We have a lot of resources at our disposal, and with a dose 
of new spirit (especially from frosh), we can really do a lot. 
Last year, someone told me that queer activism at Wesleyan 
is “preaching to the converted,” that queer life is relatively easy 
and hence activism is a waste of time. But that attitude is what 
will prevent us from ever making real change and that com¬ 
placency will eventually push us backward. Instead, we can 
work together to make queer people an even larger, more 
active and more visible part of Wesleyan. 


There are still homophobic 
students, faculty and staff at 
Wesleyan, and Middletown is 
absolutely not a safe place for 
queers. 


was an unnatural mental disease, being sexually attracted to 
someone of the same sex. Technically refering to both men 
and women, it is generally used only of men and isn’t much 
used within the queer community at all. 

pink and black triangles: In Germany in the 1930s there was 
a highly visible and organized gay liberation movement. 
When Hitler came to power, gay men and lesbians were sent 
to concentration camps along with Jews, Gypsies, Commu¬ 
nists, dissidents and the physically and mentally handi¬ 
capped. The pink triangle was used to mark off gay men; the 
black is said to have been used in the same way for lesbians, 
although this has never been clearly established. Both have 
now been reclaimed as signs of queer pride. 


queer: Originally used as an insult referring to those attracted 
to the same sex, this word has been successfully reclaimed. 
Although most people just think of it as referring to gays, 
lesbians and bisexuals, it is now used by the queer liberation 
movement to refer to anybody of nontraditional sexuality, 
including drag queens, transexuals, S&Mers, and prostitutes. 

Stonewall: When the police made a routine raid at the 
Stonewall Inn (a well known queer hang out in New York 
City’s West Village) on June 28,1969, the patrons, instead of 
cowering as they usually did, fought the police with the help 
of sympathetic onlookers. They rioted in the streets for five 
days. This was the start of the modern queer liberation 
movement. 
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Activism at Wesleyan 


A Variety of Leftisms 

Progressive Groups at Wesleyan 

by Livia Gershon 


F or those interested in activism to further progressive 
social ideals, there are numerous groups to choose 
from, running the gamut from single issue groups to 
broad, catch-all coalitions. They focus on a wide range ot 
issues and many of them are short lived, coming into existence 
to deal with a particular issue, and then dying out once that 
issue is no longer important. Progressive social activism in 
general seems to have revived from a slump last year with e 
a number of issues breathing life into it, including the Ameri¬ 
can intervention in Haiti, California’s Proposition 187, and 
the infamous Contract on America. The groups described 
below give some sense of the varying issues Wesleyan 
progressives have focused on in the last year. 

The Haiti Solidarity Committee, as a single-issue group, 
was able to cover the complex issue of the Haitian situation 
quite well. Throughout the year, they kept the campus in¬ 
formed through pamphlets and small but creative demonstra¬ 
tions. They also brought Haitian speakers and musicians to 

Wesleyan. , 

The political persuasions of many committee members 
are very radical, but like most leftists dealing with this name 
they had difficulty transforming their beliefs into action, d he 
group convincingly argued that the United States past prac¬ 
tices were at fault in bringing the repressive military govern¬ 
ment to power, but they had difficulty articulating what 
position the U.S. should take now. As a result they were able 
to do an excellent job getting information out and expressing 
the demands of the Haitian people’s movement, but they 
lacked the specific demands necessary to organize actions. 

With Aristide back (at least formally, though he retains 
little power to implement his populist program) and Haiti out 
of the mainstream U.S. media, the Haiti Solidarity Commit- 
tee may or may not exist this year. 

The Coalition Against Proposition 187 was created as 
part of the national protest against California’s new antr- 

immigrant law. The group organized a march through Middle- 

town with excellent student and community speakers. 

Still, with the law already in place and California 3,0UU 
miles away, many students saw their activities as ineffective. 
The group dealt well with this difficulty by expanding their 
focus to include other social issues, helping to create the 
Coalition Against the Contract on America and developing 
the idea of a Progressive Student Alliance (both covered later 

The Wesleyan branch of the Student-Labor Action 
Coalition (SLAC), a national movement, formed late last 


year and didn’t have enough time to gain much recognition on 
campus. Still, it was very successful in informing the campus 
about Pepsi’s use of corn sweeteners from A.E. Staley, a 
company known for locking out workers and supporting 
police attacks on them. They also ran a postcard-writing 
campaign about this issue and encouraged a boycott of Pepsi. 

Last year, several students working for the dining service 
wenttoworkto discover they had been fimdwit^ut warning 
The Wesleyan Student Workers’ Association (WSWA) was 
formed to protest the issue and to deal with such issues as 
working hours (students have been scheduled to work for two 
hours but only allowed to work one-and-a-half), grievances, 
eating on the clock and seniority among student dining 

Some students criticized the organization for trivializing 
labor issues by highlighting their own mistreatment. An 
objection to this is that the conditions student workers face, 
such as patronizing bosses, low wages, and no power at the 
work site, resemble those of nonunion workers elsewhere In 
any case, the student workers did manage to ally themselves 
with the (non-student) dining workers’ union, who are very 
supportive. This is probably the most practical connection 
any Wesleyan student group has made with any non-stu en 
group of workers. The WSWA (and SLAC) will undoubt¬ 
edly support the union when their contract comes up for 
renegotiation in December, which promises to involve a 

nastyfg administration refused to recognize the 

WSWA, which in retaliation called on the student body to 
phone administration members in protest. At the end of last 
year the organization invited student workers in non-dining 
jobs to join them, but it seems too early to judge how 

successful this effort will be. 

The group No Grapes was formed last year to bring 
Wesleyan students into the national boycott on California 
grapes. The boycott was called in 1984 by Cesar Chavez an 
the United Farm Workers’ Union because of the harsh 
conditions and pesticide poisoning which workers experi¬ 
ence No Grapes used creative means including posting 
someone with a megaphone to shout 

Piggy’s shoppers. The group also brought a UFW organizer 
to speak to the campus. 

Although their goals were modest, this group got some 
of the most visible results of any activist organization as gmpes 
quickly became taboo among most Wesleyan students. They 
also succeeded in appealing to a wide range of groups form 
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Latino activists to environmentalists to socialists and other 
pro-labor students. 

Weshelter is really more a community-service group 
than an activist one. It acts as a Habitat for Humanity chapter, 
though it retains its independence from the national organi¬ 
zation. Weshelter members work on the construction of 
houses together with the low-income people for whom the 
new homes are intended. 

The essentially apolitical nature of the organization 
(remember that Newt Gingrich is a Habitat for Humanity 
member) has been challenged by members who believe politi¬ 
cal advocacy is as important as the physical creation of shelter. 
These members are working to either widen Weshelter’s 
focus or to create a complementary organization for political 
work on behalf of the homeless. 

Wesleyan Clinic Escorts is another group without a 
traditional “political” focus; this organization sends members 
to the Summit Women’s Clinic in Bridgeport, CT to help 
patients past anti-abortion protesters and into the clinic.. 
Escorting lets Wesleyan students come face-to-face with the 
wacko faction of the Christian Right, and also lets them help 
actual people in a difficult situation, both certainly worth¬ 
while purposes. However, at times it seems that the group is 
hardly needed, since local community members also escort at 
the clinic and it often seems there are more escorts than 
necessary. 

Some escorts are also interested in re-starting a more 
politically active group called Students for Reproductive 
Choice, which lost momentum when Clinton took office. In 
the current political climate, many escorts believe there may 
again be a demand for such a group. 

Students Organized Against Racism (SOAR) is the only 
anti-racism group on campus which is open to white students 
as well as students of color. One of its main problems has in 
fact been that only white students are members; students of 
color generally find that their own groups serve their needs 
well enough. You would still think though that it would be 
popular among the white liberals Wesleyan is so full of, but 
the group was defunct for most of last year. The remaining 
core membership plans this year to gather new student effort 
to complete an ongoing project chronicling racial issues and 
incidents on campus throughout Wesleyan’s history. They 
have also realized that they mey be best able to help people of 
color by making other whites aware that problems with 
racism still exist. With affirmative action likely to become a 
major center of attention this year, the group may draw 
increased interest. 

Although all of these groups do impressive work con¬ 
cerning their various issues, probably the most memorable 
activist campaign of last year wasn’t organized by any single 
group. Instead, it was coordinated by an alliance of groups. 
The Coalition Against the Contract on America grew mainly 
out of WesJAC (the Wesleyan Jewish Action Committee) 
and the Coalition Against Prop 187 group, both of which 


recognized the Republican Contract as the biggest immediate 
threat to social justice in the country. Members of these 
groups pulled together the Coalition, which included stu¬ 
dents involved in most groups dealing with social or environ¬ 
mental issues. 

The organization was also supported by a network of 
progressive college groups organized by the national Univer¬ 
sity Conversion Project. These groups communicated through 
e-mail to help organize rallies in New York City and a 
national day of action against the Contract. 

Like many campus groups, the Coalition chose not to 
bother becoming recognized by the Wesleyan Student As¬ 
sembly. At the end of last year, members decided to remain 
flexible about whether to restart the Coalition this year. With 
the Contract technically over, there seems little call for it, 
though of course related issues will still need to be dealt with 
in some way. 

The Progressive Student Alliance (PSA), still in the 
process of being born, seems to be the likely successor to the 
Coalition Against the Contract. It is intended to be a broad- 
based alliance made up of representatives from student of 
color, queer, feminist, environmental, and social justice groups 
as well as any individual members who choose to join. The 
main purpose of the Alliance would be to let groups provide 
each other with mutual support, in the form of resources, 
information, and volunteers and to help groups with common 
interests work together. The Alliance might also operate a 
small library with files and books of interest to activists. 
Additionally, it may organize actions of its own around issues 
affecting the entire progressive community. 

A major issue of concern to activists at a preliminary PSA 
meeting was the lack of students of color present. One reason 
for this was the informal way in which the idea of the Alliance 
had been spread from one mostly white activist group to 
another. Although student of color groups received mailings 
about the idea, they were somewhat neglected in personal 
invitations to get involved. Still, the PSA has yet to take on 
any final form, leaving it a good chance to construct itself as 
the multicultural group it would need to be to become a center 
of progressive activity on campus. The fact that the people 
who first envisioned the Alliance recognize the need for 
diversity speaks well for the chances of this happening. 

Many other questions also remain about the PSA. How 
will it deal with conflicts of interest between progressive 
groups? Will members have time to truly work on Alliance 
projects as well as those of their own groups? How will it 
choose which activities to support without offending groups 
with different priorities? Can it keep communists, anarchists, 
Democrats, and non-ideological progressives working to¬ 
gether productively? Hopefully, these questions will begin to 
be answered this year. Yet even if they aren’t, as long as the 
PSA attracts the widest possible range of progressive activists, 
the organization’s development is sure to create interesting 
and productive clashes of ideas. 
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Beyond the Fishbowl^ 




Middletown 

The World Outside the Ivory Tower 

by Trevor Griffey 


I t is no secret that Main St has become a shell of what it 
once was. The street itself is extremely wide from way 
back when Middletown was vying to become state Capi¬ 
tol. Built on shipping, defense spending, small manufactur- 
ing, and some mining, Middletown once had a relatively 
strong economy, with Main St. as its commercial center. But 
Middletown’s brownstone quaries are gone, it s a ess impor 
tant port than it once was, defense contracts have been 
reduced, and most important as far as 1 m concerned, Middle- 
town has been a victim of the mall revolution. Mega cha 
stores like Super Stop’n’ 

Shop, Caldor’s, and Bradlee’s 
often leave little room for 
local, independant mer¬ 
chants. Much of what hasn’t 
been absorbed by them and 
the disgusting strips that 
swarm around them (travel 
west on route 66 for an ex¬ 
ample) has been moved to 
malls, in Middletown’s case, 
the Meriden mall. Middle- 

town is by no means extraor- 

dinary in its experiences. After all, Connecticut has the 
second highest number of malls per square mile of any state 
in the union. That should at least partially explam why, in the 
past seven years, Main St. has seen Sear s Waulbaums 
Woolworth’s, the Middlesex Rotisserie (bar with music shows), 
and some smaller stores close with few new businesses taking 
their place. Itwas just as this decline began, incidentally, that 
the Middlesex Insurance Company decided to build its collosal 
building/parking lot at the corner of Broad and Court. 

Thus, given its appearances, many Wesleyan students 
have a condescending attitude toward Middletown. Com¬ 
plaints often generalize Middletown to be some: po-dunk 
town in the middle of nowhere, offering nothing to do, and 
foil of deranged, racist, homophobic, or generally ignorant 
people who would be somewhere else if they could^ Irrespec¬ 
tive of the number of students who actually hold this view, or 
to what extent these generalizations are true, it avery 
unhealthy attitude for anyone to have while here. Middle- 
town has more to offer than one might expect from a super 
ficial glance - much of which, I might add, is seriously 

underutilized by the student body. 

The Russell Library, for instance, is a great resource. It 
is located at the corner of Broad and Court St ' ° ne b ° C Up f 
from Main St. And while its book collection falls far short of 


Olin’s, it provides many services which Ohn c° u ' d ° ff “ wer | < j 
it not so distrusting of the studentbody Unlike Ohn, Russell 
library lends out its records and CDs (for two weeks wit 
maximum of ten CDs and records out at one time), which 
include all kinds of music, poetry, short stones, and even 
speeches. In addition, it has a good movie collection whic 
it lends out for two days; it sponsors music performances, 
book readings, volunteering for literacy education; and you 
can even regret to vote there. Best of all, these sennees am 

free. AU you need to get a library car^savahd^mdW ^ 

which recently burned down and 
has temporarily been relocated 
in Oddfellow’s Playhouse (near 
the corner of Washington and 
Broad St.), sponsored music and 
poetry readings on most nights, 
often asking only for donations, 
as well as offering a rag tag col¬ 
lection of one dollar books. 
Supported by Wesleyan profes¬ 
sors Anothy Braxton, Tony 
Connor, and many town locals, 
the Buttonwood Tree has provided Middletown with tome- 
“w towns hs size can boast of. Hopefully, you went to 
the day-long concert last Saturday to support the Button- 
wood Tree, and even if you didn’t, look out for its re °P enl "8 
in the future. If you wish to make a donation °r hdpthe 
Buttonwood Tree, North End Arts Rising Inc. at 12 Frazier 
Ave, Middletown, CT 05457 should be able to direct your 

e " th Middletown also has a good number ofparks, th =' a 'gf 
and probably most well known of which is Wadsworth Falls. 
A nice place to stroll and a mediocre (though better than 
nothing) place to mountain bike, this is a pretty, woodsy area 
with paths, a few scenic creaks, an abandoned and borded p 
nunnery, and a nasty little wading pond with some sand, 
get theTe, go west on Church St. (towards Freeman), take a 
feft at Long Lane, and a right on Wadsworth St. and it wiU 

be on your left. It’s about two miles away— only the very azy 

^ Th«e are a few smaller parks in the area, such as Palmer 
Field and Veteran’s Memorial Park, which has a steakh 
entrance down a dead end road and over^an abandoned bridge 
behind Meineke on Washington. There is a small play¬ 
ground at the end of Home Ave. (behind the Science Tower), 


Middletown has more to offer 
than one might expect from a 
superficial glance — much of 
which, I might add, is 
seriously underutilized by the 
student body. 
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one on the river, and also one on the corner of William st and 
Main. 

As for cemeteries, stay out of the cemetery near Main St. 
at night because it’s not in a very good neighborhood, and 
remember that police occasionally fine people ($77!) for being 
in cemeteries after hours. The best local cemetery is of course 
the one behind the tennis courts, across the street from 
Mocon. 

Some students here like 
thrift stores. If you’re one of 
them, there’s one next to 
Sorelle’s Pizza on Broad St. 
between College and Court St., 
and there are two just past the 
bridge when you go west on 
Washington (a ten minute walk 
from Mocon). There’s also an 
Army/Navy surplus store in 
Portland, I think. Don’t ex¬ 
pect to find too many trea¬ 
sures. You’ll probably have 
better luck at the various tag sales throughout the area. 

Klekolo World Coffee is a rare example of a Middletown 
business which started recently and seems to be doing fairly 
well. Though I have no idea what the correct pronounciation 
is, I know that it’s a coffee shop across the street from Liberty 
Bank on Court St. which offers the usual assortment of 
desserts, muffins, and tea (from tea bags). It specializes in 
espresso drinks, has newspapers and an interesting book shelf, 
the works of some local artists on display, and an occasional 


musical performances. Don’t worry that the place has become 
a favorite hang out for local highschoolers: they’re harmless, 
generally pretty cool, and most of them seem to have curfews. 

Lyman Orchards, other than being a place to play golf, is 
also a place where you can find one of the best quality food 
markets in the area, as well as pay a meager fee to go frollicking 
through orchards to pick apples, and, near Halloween, pump¬ 
kins. To get there, follow 
Church St. towards In Town, 
take a left on Long Lane, a 
right on Wadsworth St., and 
follow Wadsworth until it 
meets Route 157. Proceede 
on 157 and follow the signs. 
It’s a 15 minute car ride, and 
45 minute bike ride. Don’t 
walk. 

There are many diners 
around here, most of which 
open very early and close after 
lunch. On Main St. alone, 
there’s O’Rourke’s, the Ford News Diner, and Ruby’s. The 
Athenian Diner is up Washington St. beyond Dunkin Do¬ 
nuts. The Olympia Diner on the Berlin Turpike is open 24 
hours, but it’s not very good. 

This is by no means a comprehensive list of everything 
available to do in Middletown. In fact, it’s not even close. So 
don’t let this list be your guide. Break the monotony of 
campus life and explore the area yourself. 


This is not a comprehensive 
list of everything to do in 
Middletown, so don’t take my 
advice. Break the monotony 
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Financial Aid 


Wesleyan’s Changing Goals 

The Financial Aid Crisis 

by Mike SternheU 


T X "Then I was a senior in high school and began 
\f mulling over my options for what to do after 
V V graduation, I encountered a pleasant surprise in 
the various college guide books that made me a bit more 
optimistic about where I’d be spending the next four years. 
Two very pleasant words seemed to effortlessly attach them¬ 
selves to the descriptions of many of America’s most presti¬ 
gious universities. These two small but powerful words told 
me that my undergraduate education would only be truly 
limited by the extent to which I had slacked in high school in 
favor of watching prime-time television. 

Those two words are now in danger of being divorced 
from Wesleyan’s description in the Fiske Guide to Colleges, 
and it makes me sincerely regret having missed as many 
episodes of “The Simpsons” as I did to churn out some long 
forgotten essay on American transcendentalism and Cold 
War politics. Those two 
words are need blind. 

Wesleyan’s need blind 
admission policy effectively 
results in admission criteria 
never including a student’s 
ability to pay for his or her 
education. What need blind 
admissions meant to me, as 
I’m certain it did to many of 
my classmates, was that Wesleyan’s administration placed a 
high value not only on the quality of the university’s academic 
opportunities or its physical infrastructure, but that it under¬ 
stood the merits of and sincerely committed itself to the 
socioeconomic and cultural diversity of Wesleyan’s student 
body. 

What attracted me and many others to Wesleyan was not 
the campus’s pleasant appearance or the technological quality 
of its communications system, but the opportunity I saw in a 
Wesleyan education to fundamentally challenge my most 
basic assumptions about the world in which I live. That 
opportunity comes partially from a first rate faculty dedicated 
to making the classroom a forum for critical thinking and 
intellectual debate. That opportunity comes equally from a 
student body bringing their diverse perspectives and opinions 
to the popular discourse on the academic and non-academic 
environments of Wesleyan. 

Wesleyan’s changing agenda on financial aid outlined in 
the University Plan represents a fundamental ideological 
retreat from the university’s commitment to creating a diverse 
student body by providing a financially accessible education 


to all. Last year, Wesleyan budgeted 18.5% of tuition revenue 
to go to financial aid. But because the need was closer to 19%, 
the university ran a $400,000 deficit. Money from a revolving 
fund created by the University Plan was able to offset the 
deficit last year. But this year, the amount budgeted has been 
reduced to 18%, and there is little to suggest that need will 
decrease. 

If financial aid payments from unrestricted tuition rev¬ 
enue exceed 18% this year, the university will run a financial 
aid deficit for a second consecutive year. Under the terms 
outlined in the University Plan, this will enable the adminis¬ 
tration to evaluate whether need blind admissions is worth 
having at all. Regardless of whether need blind admissions 
should ever be reevaluated, there is a more important, imme¬ 
diate question: isl8% a realistic targeted cap? 

The administration reaches these cap estimates by pre¬ 
dicting the condition of the na¬ 
tional economy for the coming 
year and by attempting to char¬ 
acterize the financial need of its 
applicant pool. It then consults 
the funds it has available for fi¬ 
nancial aid and tries to make the 
two figures match up. This is 
obviously an incredibly difficult 
job. Compounding the difficulty 
in accurate need estimation, the amount of real federal money 
given to Wesleyan for financial aid has declined steadily in the 
past ten years since federal aid funds are not adjusted for 
inflation. As this trend continues, it is likely that the univer¬ 
sity will require an increased percentage of tuition revenue to 
meet the needs of its financial aid recipients. Why, then, has 
the university’s projected financial aid, as a percentage of 
tuition revenue, decreased? 

Two answers seem likely: the administration is being 
both overly optimistic so as to avoid making any more difficult 
cuts in other areas, and it has an incredibly narrow view of 
financial efficiency. Efficiency may be had through creativity 
and reevaluation and not just the blind cutting of programs. 

For example, Students for Financially Accessible Educa¬ 
tion (SFAE) and E3, one ofWesleyan’s environmental activ¬ 
ist groups, have both been lobbying heavily for improvements 
in the university’s heating and lighting systems. Such im¬ 
provements could reduce the university’s current energy costs 
by 50% and improve air quality in most facilities. The Envi¬ 
ronmental Protection Agency (EPA) provides low interest 
loans to fund these renovations, yet the university has moved 


The human assets of 
Wesleyan are sure to suffer if 
it tries to define itself more by 
appearance than by diversity. 
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slowly to implement the program. To justify their inaction on 
improvements which would obviously benefit the entire com¬ 
munity (not to mention the environment), the administration 
has argued that students would abuse the system. They would 
continue to leave their windows open during the winter and 
the like, the administration argues, thus nullifying any im¬ 
provements made to the current system. The more obvious 
reason for the administration’s inactivity is simple: energy 
efficiency cannot be seen by alumnae or tours. New grass and 
fancier dorms can. 

Student groups have asked the administration to transfer 
all savings from improved student energy use to financial aid. 
This would not hurt the administration, would help alleviate 
financial aid problems in the short run, and show the admin¬ 
istration that students are mature enough to turn off the lights 
when their not being used, close their windows when it’s cold, 
and use a more efficient energy system. University treasurer, 
Bob Taylor, has still refused to accept this proposition— even 
though it would be a great motivation for students to save the 
university money. 

With its spending priorities located more with beautifi¬ 
cation and technological improvement, Wesleyan’s adminis¬ 
tration is sacrificing the educational opportunities of a signifi¬ 
cant portion of its student body in order to appear more 
immediately attractive to campus tour groups. Unfortunately, 
many of the perspective students who make up those tour 
groups may be disappointed to learn later that this prestigious 
institution with its lush lawns and its twenty-first century 
technology is closed off to them because of their family isn’t 
rich enough. The human assets of Wesleyan are sure to suffer 
if it tries to define itself more by its appearance than by its 
commitment to diversity. 

Worst of all, the continued assault on financial aid by the 
administration comes at a time when students need more, not 
less, in terms of financially accessible education. The Repub¬ 
lican Party s legislative proposals on educational funding in 
the Contract on America would have reduced federal finan¬ 
cial aid to students, potentially forcing 200,000 students 
nation-wide out of college and affecting as many as 2 million 
others. 

House Bill 1158, known as the 1995 Recision Bill, could 
have cut federally funded Pell Grants by $104.1 million, 
eliminating the Harrison Javis Fellowships. Suggested cuts in 
in-school interest subsidies for Stafford Loans totaling $1.7 
billion would have increased student debt upon graduation by 
48 percent, despite the fact that a recent survey concluded that 
79 percent of all Americans oppose cuts in federally funded 
financial aid programs. 

A superficially attractive campus will never match the 
advantages of the rich educational opportunities offered by a 
diverse community of students with a multitude of socioeco¬ 
nomic and cultural backgrounds. Students must make it clear 
that they do not share the present priorities adopted by 
Wesleyan’s administration. An organized and determined 
opposition from the student body will halt the bureaucratic 


momentum of Wesleyan’s administration, showing it that 
financial efficiency and student life need not be diametrically 
opposed. You can start by saving energy and encouraging your 
peers to do the same. An equally united front of protest will 
certainly discourage further attacks on financial aid by Con¬ 
gress. Both institutions are relying on student apathy to 
quietly annihilate educational justice. If instead they meet 
with our collective combative resistance, the unique learning 
environment of Wesleyan may remain safe for some time. 


Students for Financially 
Accessible Education 

from SFAE pamphlet 

SFAE was founded in the spring of1990. The found¬ 
ing members felt that there was a need for a student group 
that dealt with issues of financial aid and making higher 
education accessible to more than the most wealthy of 
students. SFAE is committed to being a voice for those 
students at Wesleyan who are on financial aid. SFAE aims 
to make university policy more equitable, and make the 
university realize that people on financial aid face special, 
and often difficult, circumstances at Wesleyan. 

SFAE currently advises student, faculty and admin¬ 
istration committees charged with setting financial aid 
policies, such as the Financial Aid Overview Committee. 

In addition to preserving need-blind admissions, 
SFAE is trying to prevent the university from overloading 
students on financial aid with excessive loans and unrea¬ 
sonable summer earnings expectations. We are also trying 
to help the university reform the work-study program so 
that students who need to work can find on-campus jobs. 
Finally, we are working on an energy conservation pro¬ 
gram that will increase the amount of money available for 
financial aid. 

The SFAE Financial Aid Emergency Loan Fund was 
established in the spring of 1993. It was established in 
response to rising self-help levels, as a way for students to 
stay at Wesleyan. This student-controlled fund now is at 
about $16,000. So far, the fund has distributed roughly 15 
loans at an average of $500 per loan. 

The fund’s primary purpose is to help students who 
would not be able to stay at Wesleyan for economic 
reasons. It is also designed to help students who experience 
extreme financial difficulty during the year. Any registered 
student can apply for a loan. Although first priority is 
given to students on financial aid, if you feel you have an 
emergency situation you are encouraged to apply. There is 
no interest charged, but you must repay all loans to the 
fund. If you wish to apply for a loan, you will need to fill 
out a SFAE application, available at the WSA office. 
SFAE urges all students to come to its weekly meetings. 
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Wesleyan Life 


How to be a Woman at Wes 

One Person’s Perspective 

by Lauren Blanchard 


W elcome to Wesleyan! Welcome, also, to a com¬ 
munity in which you may personally design your 
subjective, political, sexual, gendered self. Gone 
are the halcyon days of junior high school proms: girls on one 
side of the gymnasium, boys on the other. Few things at 
Wesleyan are as cut-and-dried, as dichotomous, or as un¬ 
questioned as that. Instead, you now belong to a community 
of individuals, all of whom are doing interesting things with 
their minds, talents and identities. This article is meant to 
introduce you to the plethora of ways in which you may 
choose to explore the “woman” in you. 

Women’s Groups and Clubs 

IAHU, a magazine for and by Wesleyan women, features 
student literature, poetry, photography, artwork and the odd 
Allison Bechdel cartoon. 

The Women’s Resource Center, located in the Women’s 
Studies Building (on High Street, next to Davison Art 
Center), harbors multitudinous books, tapes, videos, maga¬ 
zines and “stuff,” all awaiting your perusal. There is usually 
someone working there who can answer questions for you, 
too. 

Women of Color House and Womanist House are two 

special interest houses in which you may choose to live next 
year. For the time being, be sure to keep your eyes open for 
their potlucks, movies and parties — the Womanist House 
dance party during spring’s BGLAD (Bisexual, Gay and 
Lesbian Awareness Days) is particularly super. 

The Women’s Theater Collective and Women of Color 
Dance Troupe combine identity with activity in some often 
spectacular ways. You may want to keep your eyes open for 
tryouts and performances. 

The Black Women’s Collective, Women of Color Col¬ 
lective and Nushu, an Asian women’s group, are all social 
organizations. Among other things, they offer neat ways to 
meet people who may have shared some life experiences with 
you. 

Women in Science is a support and social group com¬ 
prised of many of the world’s future top female scientists, 
doctors, and professors. 

So, there you have it: a nice, neat little (probably not 
complete) list of the resources available at Wesleyan. How 
will you experience womanhood here? After much delibera¬ 
tion, I have become convinced that there’s no wrong way to 
do it. Whether you choose to join every group on this list, or 
none at all; whether you agonize over chipped nails and 
smudged eyeliner, or realize sometime around second semes¬ 


ter of your junior year that you occupy multiple genders — 
don’t stress it. Relax, explore the offerings here, and know 
your own self. Take a deep breath, fluff up your petticoats ... 
and enjoy life as a Wesleyan woman! 


Dealing with Sexual Assault 

by Kerry Halpern 

WesSACS: Twenty-four hour confidential peer counsel¬ 
ing, male counselors available upon request. 635-4424 
Sexual Conduct on Campus: Called “the yellow book”, it 
gives information on Student Judicial Board (SJB) proce¬ 
dures involving sexual assault and harrassment, lists fed¬ 
eral laws concerning assault and harrassment, and outlines 
ways to avoid sexual assault, including how to not be 
coercive. It is given to all frosh during their orientation and 
should be read. 

Health Education: Carol Grant (x2466), has information 
on counseling (individual and group) for survivors of 
sexual assault 

CASA (Coalition Against Sexual Assault): Peer run edu¬ 
cation and awareness service, as well as activist service. 
Runs the “Take Back the Night” march every fall, as well 
as the speak-out on the steps of North College every other 
spring (see below). 

Take Back the Night: A march through campus, patterned 
after similar events which occur around the United States. 
It is an activist event designed by women to allow them to 
feel comfortable being on city streets at least for this one 
night, and includes frequent stops for presentations by 
various women. There is usually a women only section at 
the front and a co-ed section at the rear of the group. 
Speak Out on Sexual Assault: This activist event provides 
a forum for people to bring experiences and feelings 
regarding sexual assault out into the open, rather than 
speaking of them only in whispers, if at all. Again, there are 
usually sex designated seating areas, as well as a co-ed area. 
Survivor’s Quilt: A quilt made by survivors of sexual assault 
and supporters of survivors of sexual assault to increase 
awareness of the issue within the community. This quilt is 
often on display at the campus center, although it has 
traveled to various other places as well. 

SAEP (Sexual Assault Education Program) runs the frosh 
workshops on sexual assault. They focus on how to avoid 
sexual assault through communication between partners. 
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Education 


What’s College Good For? 

by Matt Williams 


S o you ve come to college. For some people, this is quite 
an achievement — they are the first in their families to 
do so. Congratulations are in order. In most cases 
though, your parents went to college, and probably their 
parents before them; you’ve been raised and educated your 
whole life in a manner geared to getting you into college. Still, 
the choice of whether or not to go to college must have been 
a big one. Or must it? How many of you sat down and 
seriously thought about whether you should go to college or 
not, whether there was something else you might rather do? 
How many of you came because it was automatically assumed 
you would do so as a member of the middle or upper classes? 
Obviously, I don’t discount the value of a college education — 
I’m here; or rather, I’m still here, since when I first came my 
decision was based on the sort of middle class auto-pilot I’ve 
just brought into question. 

Now that you’re here, this 
is all pretty much moot. Prob¬ 
ably a more worthwhile ques¬ 
tion is what, once you’ve com¬ 
pleted your college education, 
are you going to do with it? 

Become a faceless cog in cor¬ 
porate America? Or are you 
going to do something useful, 
creative and enjoyable with it? 

The main social function of 

college (that is, what its actual results are as distinct from the 
conscious purpose of the people going, teaching, etc.) is to 
train people to become members of the professional manage¬ 
rial class white collar employees in big corporations and the 
government. Don’t tell yourself any grand stories about going 
into them to change them for the better from the inside. The 
pressures of the job and nature of the environment are such as 
to reduce the possibility of doing this to almost nil. Your 
participation, even if well intentioned, will only help perpetu¬ 
ate the system of exploitation and injustice. This will be true 
even if you go into the so-called social services; the policies in 
these institutions are geared towards running people’s lives 
for them, not empowering them. 

The main alternative to becoming such a bureaucrat is to 
become an academic, a member of what the great sociologist 
Pierre Bourdieu described as “the dominated fraction of the 
dominant class”. That about sums it up. You’ll have a really 
comfy position and not a whole hell of a lot of influence on the 
people who run things unless they’ve already decided they like 
whatyou have to say. You’ll probably come across professors 


here who consider themselves subversive, and, while what 
they teach may be subversive, who they’re chosen to teach to 
is hardly so. Many of them undoubtedly wonder why more of 
the working class isn’t socialist and try to think of ways to get 
them to be so. Gee, maybe it would help if they didn’t spend 
so much time shut up in the ivory tower and went out and tried 
to help the working class educate themselves, if they commu¬ 
nicated their subversive ideas to some of the people who 
would benefit most from them. They may well inspire some 
of their students to go into more directly subversive activities, 
but other than this, despite their good intentions, they are not 
likely to accomplish that much in the way of social change in 
the long run. 

Now that I’ve just eliminated the two most obvious 
things to do with your college education, what do I recom¬ 
mend doing with it? I just 
mentioned one possibility. Go 
out and work with the op¬ 
pressed and exploited, help 
them educate themselves so 
that they can empower them¬ 
selves. More broadly, find 
some way to work for social 
change. If you want to remain 
respectable, there are organi¬ 
zations working for social 
change that are at least semi¬ 
respectable, not exactly main stream but still professional — 
media watch dog groups, progressive magazines, environ¬ 
mental organizations, etc. These all certainly serve a valuable 
purpose. What I regard as more valuable and more empow¬ 
ering in the long run, however, is getting involved with the 
nitty-gritty of activism — going to the grass roots and getting 
involved there, empowering yourself and helping others do 
the same for themselves. This can be through running an 
alternative school, grass roots organizing, direct action along 
the lines of Earth First!, or anything else that has you out 
doing something yourself, not sitting behind a desk. 

You may think that this advice would be better directed 
to this year’s seniors than to incoming freshmen. While I 
certainly hope seniors read this article and mull its contents 
over, I think it s important to consider these questions at the 
beginning of one’s college career as well. Keep them in mind 
as you choose your course of study so you can be armed with 
the learning that will most effectively help you contribute to 
social change in your own way when you graduate. Then go 
out and fight the power. 


How many of you seriously 
thought about whether you 
should go to college or not, 
whether there was something 
else you might rather do? 
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